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The usual method of estimating the virulence 
of Br. abortus is the inoculation of groups of 
guinea-pigs with graduated doses of a suspen- 
sion of the strain under test. The animals are 
killed after an interval of about six weeks, note 
then being taken of any splenic enlargement, 
the blood-serum agglutinin titre, and especially 
the isolation of the organism from the spleen 
and other organs. This procedure is satisfactory 
and has been adopted in this laboratory as a 
standard for comparison with other methods. 
Its only drawback is that it is relatively time- 
consuming. During the past year or two we 
have, at this laboratory, been trying to elaborate 
other and quicker methods of estimating 
virulence. Some of these attempts have already 
been published; for instance, it has been shown 
(Priestley, 1938) that there is no obvious anti- 
genic difference between fully virulent and 
completely non-virulent strains; on the other 
hand, there appears to be a definite correlation 
between virulence and toxicity (Priestley and 
McEwen, 1938; McEwen, 1939). The results 
outlined in the present paper indicate that there 
is a relation between virulence and intradermal 
reactivity. 

TECHNIQUE 

White rabbits and white guinea-pigs were 
used for the inoculations; rabbits were chiefly 
used as these, all things considered, were 
found to be the more convenient. 

The inoculations were all done on the back, 
the skin being prepared as follows: the hair 
was first clipped as close as possible and a 
depilatory mixture applied and left for several 
minutes. The depilatory mixture was then 
scraped off with a wooden spatula,.the back 
washed with soap and water and blotted dry 
with a towel. Drying was completed by the 
application of methylated spirits. This pro- 
cedure is essentially the same as that outlined 
by Wilson Smith in volume 9 of the Medical 


Research Council’s System of Bacteriology, the 
only difference being that rather more barium 
sulphide was used in the preparation of the 
depilatory mixture, 

The animals to be inoculated were prepared 
the day before receiving their injections. On 
the day of the injections the depilated area was 
divided into the requisite number of sections by 
means of an indelible pencil dipped in water. 

Throughout the experiments the volume of 
each inoculum was 0:1 ¢.c. This amount raises 
a small bleb from which there is little or no 
* bleeding.” 

RESULTS 

Following the inoculation of a suitable dose 
the reaction takes about ten days to reach com- 
pletion after which healing occurs. The reaction 
starts as a mild inflammation. On the second or 
third day a whitish area at the point of inocula- 
tion appears and this is surrounded by an area 
of intense inflammation. The area becomes 
raised owing to the formation of pus beneath. 
About the sixth day the overlying skin is found 
to be necrotic and by the ninth or tenth day this 


‘skin sloughs, pus exuding from the pocket below. 


Thereafter healing takes place and is generally 
complete in another ten days or so. Microscopic 
examination of the pus reveals the presence of 
Br. abortus in relatively large numbers and 
apparently in pure culture. 

The first experiments showed that normal 
rabbits and guinea-pigs reacted in this way to 
the inoculation of relatively small numbers of 
viable organisms from a virulent strain, but 
showed little or no reaction to the inoculation 
of relatively large numbers of organisms killed 
by placing in boiling water for 15 to 30 minutes. 
The latter generally caused some slight redden- 
ing for a day or so after the inoculation but this 
soon passed off and there was never any liatss of 
seab formation or necrosis, 
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A non-virulent strain was found to be very 
much less active than a_ virulent strain, 
although large numbers of organisms did cause 
necrosis and scab formation. 


After these preliminary experiments a 
number of strains of known guinea-pig virulence 
were tested. Two-day growths of each strain on 
liver agar were washed down with sterile saline 
and standardised by opacity to ten times as 
strong as tube 2 of the Brown Scale. Three 
consecutive 1 in 10 dilutions were then made so 
that for each strain there were also prepared 
suspensions equivalent in opacity to tube 2 of 
the Brown Scale, ten times less than tube 2, 
and one hundred times less than tube 2. A 
separate rabbit was used for each strain. The 
depilated back was divided into eight areas, 
four on the left side and four on the right. All 
rabbits were inoculated on the left side with the 
four suspensions of strain 817. This strain, 
which was of full virulence, acted as a standard 
of comparison on each rabbit. In every case the 
strongest dose was at the head end. 


The results, which are difficult to express in 
print, were finally grouped as follows :— 


Strain 45 (40) 


44 Approximately the same 

161 necrotic action as the con- 

273 trol strain S817. 

Russell 

906 { Slightly less necrotic than 
817. 


45 (20) Definitely less necrotic than 
45 (0) 817. 


The virulence and toxicity of some of these 
strains have been examined by Dr. A. D. 
McEwen and his results will be published 
shortly. Here it is sufficient to say that strain 
45 (0) is apparently completely non-vitulent ; 
strain 45 (20) is relatively non-virulent, while 
the other strains show little difference from the 
fully virulent strain 817. 


It would appear therefore that there is a 
relationship between virulence and skin necrotic 
action. The latter test, however, is not as clear 
cut as the guinea-pig or toxicity tests and it is 
not anticipated that it will be of much practical 
use. 


The type of result that may be obtained under 
good conditions is shown in Fig. 1. This rabbit 
had been inoculated with strain 544 on the left 
side and 45 (0) on the right. The photograph 
was taken on the sixth day after inoculation. It 
may be seen that all four suspensions of strain 
544 had caused definite necrosis, while this was 
only brought about by the strongest suspension 
of 45 (0). 





fd 
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Fic. 1.—Showing the necrosis caused by a viru- 
lent and by a non-virulent strain of Br. abortus. 


SUMMARY 
It is shown that there is an approximate 
relationship between the virulence of Br. abortus 
and its power to produce skin necrosis on intra- 
dermal inoculation. 
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The Colonial Veterinary 
Service 


A REGRETTABLE DECISION 


— many years this Service has been work- 
ing under the very grave handicap of being 
without a Head at the Colonial Office to co- 
ordinate its diverse and widespread activities. 
The difficulties arising from the absence of an 
Adviser in Animal Health at Headquarters 
have been repeatedly reviewed in this journal 
during the past decade and the Association has, 
through its Advisory Committee, persisted in 
driving these facts home to the authorities con- 
cerned. These efforts culminated last year in 
an interview with the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies as a result of which the Association 
subsequently received the assurance of the 
Minister that an Adviser in Animal Health 
would again be appointed—if possible this 
autumn. 

Whilst fully appreciating the change in 
circumstances whieh appears to have necessi- 
tated postponement of action in this urgent 
matter, the Association cannot but regret to the 
utmost the decision recently communicated to 
it in the letter, published below, intimating that 
on grounds of economy the Secretary of State, 
while “fully recognising the desirability in 
principle of making this appointment,” never- 
theless “ feels that he has no alternative but to 
decide that the creation of the post should be 
deferred.” 

As the principle of such an appointment is no 
longer in dispute, there is no need at this june- 
ture to discuss the many potent reasons which 
could be advanced in support of its re-creation ; 
nor would it now be opportune to develop the 
bearing of these unon the present decision, 
other than to point out that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies appears to have arrived 
at his decision solely upon grounds of econoniy 
—grounds which, in our view, are entirely 
mistaken for we cannot conceive the holder of 
such an appointment not saving the Government 
and the Empire the cost of his post many times 
over. This is particularly the case in time of 
war. Suffice it now to say that such a decision 
will come as a great shock, not only to the pro- 
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fession in this country but to the whole of our 
colleagues overseas. The Association has on 
Inany occasions in the past suffered similar 
severe disappointments, but it has continued to 
the legitimate claims of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service with ever-increasing force. 
This is not the time to raise issues of minor 
importance where differences of opinion exist 
between Government departments and the pro- 
fession, but the appointment of an Adviser in 
Animal Health to the Colonial Office can be 
regarded as a step which would enhance the 
nation’s war effort and is one which the Asso- 
ciation must continue to press by every means 


press 


in its power. 


the letter addressed to the 


Association conveying the Colonial Secretary’s 


Following is 


decision : 
Downing Street, 
November 21st, 1939. 
Sir, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary MacDonald to 
refer to the letter from this Department of August 
2nd, in which it was stated that he had decided 
that it was desirable that an Adviser on Animal 
Health should be appointed to the staff of the 
Colonial Office, and that he hoped that it would 
be possible to give effect to this decision in the 
autumn. 

2. In view of the changed conditions brought 
about by the outbreak of war, and of the urgent 
necessity for economy in national expenditure, 
Mr. MacDonald has been obliged to reconsider 
the matter, and he regrets that, in the present 
circumstances, he feels that he has no alternative 
but to decide that the creation of the post should 
be deferred. 

3. Lam, however, to say that the desirability 
in principle of makin« this appointment is fully 
recognised, and thet the matter will be reviewed 
as soon as may be fouid practicable. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
¥. J. Howarp. 

The General Secretary, 

National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


V.V.B.F. Christmas Appeal 


FE were glad to publish, in our last issue, 
an appeal from the President of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund for con- 
tributions towards the special fund instituted 
at this period every year to enable all those who 
are so dependent upon the V.V.B.F. to enjoy the 
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extra comforts—and the goodwill shown by 
their provision—associated with Christmas- 
time. 

The ready response made by members of the 
profession and their ladies in past years indi- 
cates how strongly this opportunity of render- 
ing seasonable aid to the beneficiaries of the 
Fund appeals to their generosity. Still more 
will it do so in these days when, for the poorest 
among us, a little has indeed to be made to go a 
long way, and we are confident that no personal 
considerations will be allowed to endanger the 
provision of these eagerly-awaited  supple- 
mentary allowances, but that donations wiil be 
sent to Dr. Bullock* as freely as before. 

Our correspondent’s expression of confidence 
that although many practitioners have been 
hard-hit by the war, there will still be some 
ready to spare a little for benevolence, leads us 
to add a word on the wider issue of support for 
the charitable organisations of the profession 
during the period of hostilities. The economic 
repercussions of war are very rapidly reflected 
in the diminished receipts of civil charities, 
simultaneously with an increased call upon 
their resources. The Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund and the National Veterinary 
senevolent and Mutual Defence Society are no 
exception and as the charities of the profession 
they have, in our view, a right to expect that 
members, despite the individual difficulties with 
which many are faced at this time, will feel a 
special sense of responsibility that throughout 
the war their capacity to assist the needy shall, 
so far as is possible, remain unimpaired and 
that, at its conclusion, they shall be in a 
position to meet the additional demands inevit- 
ably to be made upon them. 

The membership of both societies has always 
heen sadly and—in view of the value of their 
activities to the profession—remarkably dis- 
proportionate to the total number of registered 
practitioners. At first thought, this would not 
seem an opportune moment to press for recruit- 
ment; but the cost of membership of these 
societies is small, and do they not represent to 
us the saving graces of sympathy and helpful- 
ness at a period when such virtues stand most 
in need of demonstration ? 


*30, Park Lane, Wembley. 





Australia claims to have the world’s largest 
poultry farm. It belongs to Messrs Carter Bro- 
thers, Werribee, Victoria, and has about 125,000 
layers, while 100,000 chicks are incubated each 
vear. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Trichomonas Disease of 
Cattle in Somerset 


D. S. S. NICHOLSON and D. W. MENZIES 


In the paper by Stableforth, Scorgie and 
Gould,! trichomonas disease was reported to be 
present in herds in the counties of Cambridge, 
Bucks, Wilts and Hampshire. In a later paper, 
Pritchard? described an outbreak in a herd in 
Sussex. The present investigation concerns the 
disease as encountered in a practice in Somerset. 

During 1938, several farmers complained of 
losses in their herds, the histories being typical 
of trichomonas infection, and a cow which had 
shown symptoms of this disease was seen by 
one of us (D. S. S. N.) in August, 1938, when 
the parasites were readily demonstrable in dis- 
charges taken from the cow some 24 hours after 
abortion had taken place. 

In December, 1938, a case was observed in 
another herd, comprising 24 cows on a moor 
farm, and more abortions followed until by 
June, 1939, eight of the cows had aborted. In 
all cases abortions occurred 2 to 33 months 
after service. The only observable symptoms 
were a slight vaginal discharge followed by 
oestrus in what were considered to be in-calf 
cows. Trichomonads were demonstrated on 
May 12th, 1939, in the vaginal secretion from a 
second cow on this farm, six years old, which 
was seen discharging and thought to have 
aborted some three or four days previously. 
This cow had been served early in February, 
1939. A blood sample proved negative when 
subjected to the agglutination test for con- 
tagious bovine abortion. An attempt to demon- 
strate infection in the bull by swabbing the 
prepuce with cotton wool soaked in normal 
saline and searching for trichomonads gave 
negative results. 

No definite information was obtainable as to 
the origin of infection; it would have been 
possible for the animals concerned to have had 
contact with several neighbouring herds. 

The treatment adopted consisted of uterine 
irrigation by Neilson’s technique with 1 in 1,000 
iodine, and six animals were treated. This 
treatment was repeated one week later. 

Altogether by September, 1939, some 16 
animals out of a total of 24 aborted between 
the second and fourth month of pregnancy. The 
owner sold most of the animals which aborted; 
those which he kept were in September thought 
to be in calf. 

The disease appears to be widespread in the 
neighbourhood. It is interesting to note that no 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Induction of Abortion in the Cow by Inunction 
with Stilboestrol Dipropionate. FOLLEY, 
S. J., and Watson, HeLen M. 8S. (1939.) 
Lancet. 237. 788-789.] 


It is well established that injections of 
natural oestrogens will interrupt pregnancy in 
the rat and mouse. The experiment recorded 
in this paper deals with the induction of abor- 
tion in the cow by administration of the 
synthetic oestrogen, stilboestrol dipropionate. 
The route of administration was by inunction 
of the udder with an ointment containing the 
stilboestrol. Two cows each received five in- 
unctions, each with 5 gm. of 1 per cent. oint- 
ment, over a period of 15 days, followed over 
the next 14 days by six inunctions of 10 gm. of 
the same ointment, and finally two inunctions 
spaced over five days each with 10 gm. of 2 
per cent. ointment. The total amount of 
stilboestrol dipropionate applied to each cow 
therefore amounted to 1°25 gm. 

Both cows delivered dead foetuses on the day 
following the last inunction, vis., at 185 and 
163 days respectively. Two other cows in the 
early stages of pregnancy (101 and 54 days 
after the final inunction) failed to abort. All 
the experimental cows were shown to be free 
from contagious abortion. 

These results are of marked interest in 
view of the fact-that the cow excretes coi- 
siderable quantities of oestrogen in advanced 
pregnancy. A further point of interest attached 
to these experiments is the efficiency of  in- 
unction as a method of administration of 
stilboestrol dipropionate. 

N. J. 8. 
* ok ck 5 * 
[Studies in Contagious Abortion of Sheep. 

IraBasul, et al. (1937.) J. Jap. Soc. Vet. Sct. 

12. 63-68. ] 

The authors previously described a severe 
outbreak of contagious abortion in ewes which 
vecurred at the Linzi Sheep Farm, Inner Mon- 
golia. There is a record of a further outbreak 
in another province of Manchukuo where 36 
ewes out of a total of 3871 pregnant ewes 
aborted in 1936-37 and Br. melitensis was 
isolated from 27 out of 33 aborted foetuses 
examined. Sera of 34 aborted ewes were found 
to contain agglutinins specific for Br. melitensis 


case of uterine hyperplasia which figured so 
prominently in outbreaks described by Mr. 
G. N. Gould' has yet been encountered. 
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while the sera of 33 per cent. of covered ewes, 
of 12 per cent. of two-year-old limbs and of 
18 per cent. of yearling lambs showed similar 
agglutinins. 

A febrile disease was also found to be present 
ainong persons at this farm and by serological 
tests the authors were able to diagnose the con- 
dition as undulant fever due to Br. melitensis. 

In the Linzi Sheep Farm a vaccination experi 
ment was carried out early in July, 1986, about 
two to three weeks before the mating season, 
1.640 sheep being injected with lanolin live 
vaccine, 90 with ordinary live vaccine and 90 
with dead vaccine, In 1987, 52 (64 per cent.) 
of S48 vaccinated ewes aborted as compared 
with 188 (19 per cent.) out of TOO ewes abort 
ing the previous yvear.. [It is difficult to draw 
any conclusion regarding the success of the 
vaccination since it appears that infection 
became widely disseminated in the ewes during 
the previous year. A fall in the abortion rate 
might have been expected since the authors 
point out that the majority of ewes aborting 
in 1936 delivered normaliy the following vear. | 

S. J. BE. 


|The Wild Rat as a Host of Brucella abortus. 

Fircn, CC. DP. and Risnor, L. M. (1938.) 

Cornell Vet, 28. 4. 304.] 

The careful use of the agglutination test will, 
in a large proportion of cases, eradicate con 
tagious abortion from farm premises. There 
have been instances, however, when infection 
could not be eliminated, and others where for 
no apparent reason, infection has reappeared 
after a considerable period of absence. The 
present work is a further contribution to the 
evidence that the wild rat may aet as a host for 
Br. abortus and possibly be a source of infection 
for healthy cattle. Cultures were made from 
66 rats caught in a hygienically run barn for 
reacting cows. Br. abortus was isolated from 
the spleen of one. The incidence is not high, but 
in this particular barn rats have no access to 
placentae or aborted foetuses, and the only 
source of infection was discarded milk or 
vaginal discharge. 

A. W. T. 
* * x + * 


{1.—Chemotherapy of Experimental Anthrax 
Infection. CruicKsuaAnk, J. C. (1989.) Lancet. 
237. 681-684. (7 graphs, 14 refs.); IL— 
Action of the Sulphonamides in Experimental 
Anthrax. May, H. B., and Buck, 8. C. (1989.) 
Ibid. 237. 685-686. (3 tables, 10 refs.) ; 
111.—Chemotherapy in Anthrax. Aunotation. 

(1989.) 237. 750.] 
1.—Cruickshank outlines the success that has 

hitherto attended the various forms of treat 

ment of anthrax in the human subject. 


fancet. 
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Immune serum appears to give the most 
successful results, though a high proportion of 
successes ure reporte:| by the use of arsenical 
com, ounds, In view of the success of sulphanil- 
amide treatment of various bacterial infections, 
a trial of sulphanilamide in the treatment of 
anthrax seemed necessary. 

A strain of B. anthracis typical in cultural 
and biochemical reactions was used for these 
observations conducted on groups of mice. 

The object of the first experiment was to 
find out if sulphanilamide or M & B 693 had any 
effect on the course of infection of mice with 
B. anthracis, The drugs were administered 
directly into the stomach or subcutaneously, the 
doses being 10 mg. of sulphanilamide and 
20 mg. of M& B 693. It is to be noted that 
M& B69S has a lower toxicity for mice than 
sulphanilamide. None of the mice in this ex- 
periment survived beyond the fourth day after 
infection, but life was definitely prolonged in 
all groups receiving treatment. In the doses 
employed, M& B693 was more effective than 
sulphanilamide. 

In the second experiment, 20 mg. of 
sulphanilamide or M & B 693 were given as long 
as any mice survived. Although there were still 
no survivors at the end of 14 days, the effect of 
treatment in delaying death was again signi- 
ficant, and it was also evident that M & B 693 
was more effective than sulphanilamide. 

Next, the possible effects of very large doses 
of M& B693 on the progress of the infection 
were investigated, the dose being a daily one 
of 100 mg., administered in the form of two 
daily doses of 30 mg. and one daily sub- 
cutaneous injection of 40mg. ; the oral treatment 
was continued for ten days and the subcutan- 
eous injection for six days. 

This experiment was repeated with a slightly 
different infecting dose. In each experiment 
there was one survivor among the controls (3°33 
per cent.) and there were 11 (36°67 per cent.) 
and 9 (30 per cent.) survivors in the treated 
groups. These large doses of M & B 693 did not 
appear to have any injurious effect on the mice, 
there being no deaths in the uninfected control 
group. 

In a proportion of the treated mice dying 
after the seventh day it was not possible to 
isolate B. anthracis from heart blood, spleen or 
the site of infection, and in many there was no 
sign of any local lesion. 

Further experiments were carried out for the 
purpose of comparing the results of treatment 
with tryparsamide and neoarsphenamine with 
M & B 693. It was shown that tryparsamide is 
without action, and does not enhance the effect 
of M&B693. The effect of neoarsphenamine 


was entirely insignificant. 
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The doses of M & B 693 used in these experi- 
ments on mice represent an enormous dose of 
M & B 693 for man, but experimental infection 
of mice is far more severe than cutaneous an- 
thrax in man. It seems possible that in man 
in milder infections, relatively smaller doses 
than those indicated by these experiments might 
have a considerable therapeutic effect. 

Il.—May and Buck undertook their investiga- 
tion to see if they could establish experimental 
evidence in favour of using drugs of the sul- 
phonamide class in the treatment of human 
anthrax, the object of their experiments being 
to compare the efficacy of the sulphonamides 
with anti-anthrax sera, and also to determine 
whether sulphonamides exert any synergic 
action with antiserum. 

The strain of anthrax used was obtained from 
a naturally occurring case of human cutaneous 
anthrax, passed repeatedly through mice until 
its virulence for these animals had become con- 
stant. Sulphonamide-P., M& B693 and 4 : 4 
diaminodiphenylsulphone glucoside were used. 
The sera tested were Sclavo’s, Mulford’s, serum 
from a patient recovered from a natural infec- 
tion with anthrax, and a rabbit-immune serum. 
The dosage of sulphonamide-P was 20 mg. daily 
for three days, of M&B693 40 mg. for two 
days, and 60 mg. for three days, plus one sub- 
cutaneous dose of 60 mg. and of the sulphone 
20 mg. for two days. 

In these doses, no ultimate decrease in the 
mortality was produced, but death was delayed 
by M & B 693 and to a less extent by sulphanil- 
amide and the sulphone. 

The two commercial sera failed to protect 
the mice, but the anti-anthrax serum from the 
rabbit exerted a high degree of protection for 
mice. 

There was no apparent increase of protective 
action of serum in mice by using it in com- 
bination with M & B 693. 

IlIl.—This annotation discusses the two 
papers abstracted above, and points out that 
these papers point to the importance of the 
biological characters of the anthrax organism. 
Like the pneumococcus against which M & B 693 
has been so successful, B. anthracis possesses a 
well-defined capsule. But the capsule is 
chemically different in the two organisms. In 
the anthrax bacillus, the capsule has yielded a 
protein-like substance, and the body of the 
organism a polysaccharide. In the pneumo- 
ecoccus the capsule yields the polysaccharide. 
The polysaccharide portion of the pneumococcus 
is antigenic, but in anthrax the antigenic pro- 
perties are apparently present in the protein- 
like substance. 

It is clear the chemistry of the bacterial cell 
is of the utmost importance in chemotherapy. 

G. F. B. 











ase eka 


[Specific Vaginitis in Bitehes before the Age 
of Puberty due to Canine Distemper Virus. 
BERTHELON and GoretT. (1939.) Bull. Acad. 
vét. France. 12. 222.] 

The authors give clinical and experimental 
data concerning a benign form of infection with 
canine distemper virus among young bitches, 
characterised by a vaginal discharge in addi- 
tion to general symptoms. The use. of 
homologous serum leads to immediate retro- 
gression of the general symptoms, but has no 
effect on the vaginal discharge which dis- 
appeared spontaneously within a few weeks. 

Clinically, the local manifestation is a puru- 
lent discharge, sometimes a drop of thick 
greenish pus adhering to the lower commissure 
of the vulva, sometimes pink or whitish liquid 
flowing in drops. The lips of the vulva may be 
normal, or become oedematous and sensitive. 
The vaginal mucosa always shows active con- 
gestion, is bright red, sensitive to the touch and 
perhaps thickened. The cervix and uterus are 
normal, 

Examination of the discharge reveals mucus, 
polynuclears, and occasionally a few strepto- 
cocci or other unusual bacilli; more often there 
are no bacterial elements. 

The general symptoms are inappetence, dull- 
ness, pyrexia; occasionally some conjunctivitis, 
and rarely diarrhoea. 

Treatment with two 10 c¢.c. injections of 
homologous serum at 48-hour intervals leads to 
the rapid subsidence of general symptoms but 
has no effect on the vaginal discharge; neither 
is this mitigated by irrigation with solutions of 
potassium permanganate or zine sulphate. The 
discharge finally dries up after about six weeks, 
the period being no longer when serum therapy 
only is used, and in view of the difficulties and 
danger of irrigation in young bitches this is the 
line of treatment advised. 

Experimentally, the injection of infective 
material into susceptible animals, including 
ferrets, led to the classical symptoms of dull- 
ness, inappetence, pyrexia and death from 
broncho-pneumonia within about two to three 
weeks. 

A. E. K. 


| Studies on Blackhead. Numi, D. 11.—Mode of 
Infection. J. Jap. Soc. Vet. Sci. 16. (1937.) 
In Japanese. pp. 188-239, English Summary 
pp. 28-26; I1L—Test of Surgical Opera- 
tion, Immunity and Chemotherapy. J. Jap. 
Soc. Vet. Sci. 1%. (1938.) In Japanese. pp. 
18-57, English Summary pp. 3-5.] 
In the second of his studies on blackhead, 

Niimi, as the result of his investigations, is of 

the opinion that the causative organism first 
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enters the intestinal tract, especially the 
caecum, multiplies there rapidly and then 
penetrates the mucosa and may be carried by 
the blood stream to the liver. At the same time 
the organism is ingested by the caecal nema- 
tode, J/Hleterakis, and eventually invades the 
ovaries, passing into the helminth’s eggs. Niimi 
contends that direct oral infection of birds with 
the organism occurs very rarely or not at all 
but when a bird ingests infected worm eggs the 
blackhead organism is liberated when the 
helminth embryo hatches in the gut of the host. 
The worm embryos eventually grow to adults 
in the caeca and again take up the organisms of 
blackhead so that the author considers 
Heterakis to be a true vector and reservoir host 
of the blackhead organism, which may survive 
in the worm eggs for a year or longer, and not 
merely a mechanical transmitter. 

In part three of his studies Niimi reports 
that binding the root of the caecum by surgical 
operation prevents infection; there is no practi- 
cal value in this prophylactic method because 
operation is difficult, it checks the growth of 
the young bird and is apt to cause subsequent 
death. Since recovered birds do not suffer 
again from blackhead for seven to nine weeks, 
and perhaps not then, the author believes there 
is the appearance of an acquired immunity. 
Artificial immunity may be produced in birds 
recovered from intra-anal inoculation of the 
causative organism or by subcutaneous inocula- 
tion of free-living organisms from affected liver, 
but the immunity conferred in this manner is 
generally weak. From the point of view of 
chemotherapy, natrium = tartar emetic and 
ipecacuanha are about equal in effect and, 
although this effect is a low-grade one, it is, in 
the author’s opinion, promising. The former 
drug is cheaper and preferable but a_ better 
effect is obtained when the two drugs are used 
in combination. They may be administered 
subcutaneously, intraperitoneally, orally or, in 
chickens, by rectal injection. 

a eS 





A London architect, commissioned to re-plan 
a large country house for the reception of a 
girls’ school which proposed to evacuate itself 
from an urban centre, suddenly peomaee that he 
had made no provision for a sick bay. He drew 
up plans with all possible haste. Later he wished 
to see how the work was getting on. So he 
applied to his petrol controller for a_ special 
allowance of 15 gallons for his journey, which 
he explained was “to inspect a sick bay.” To 
his surprise the request was turned down. On 
making inquiry he was told that the petrol con- 
troller was of opinion that there should be a fully 
qualified veterinary surgeon in the immediate 
neighbourhood capable of attending this sick 
horse.—Peterborough in “ The Daily Telegraph.” 





Von, dl. THE 


REPORT 


THE HANNAH DAIRY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 
TENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

The tenth annual report of “ The Hannah” 
emphasises the wide field which is now included 
under the heading of “* Dairy Science.” 

To deal with problems varying from the 
bacteriology of spray-dried milk or the protein 
requirements of the dairy cow to certain aspects 
of mastitis and contagious abortion a_ staff 
possessing widely varied qualifications is needed 
to make a complete team. This the Hannah are 
fortunate in having, even to the inclusion of a 
veterinarian. 

Points of special interest arising out of the 
many problems tackled are (1) work relating 
to the protein requirements of the cow which 
confirms the view that the protein equivalent 
per 10 lb. of milk can be lowered from the pre- 
viously recognised standard of 0°6 Ib. p. eq. 
to O-4 Ib., without disadvantage. (0°5 Ib. }. eq. 
is now officially adopted.) This fact is likely to 
enhance the importance of home-grown feeding 
stuffs which are of a somewhat lower protein 
value than imported products; (2) the value of 
proteins in grass has been shown to remain 
unaffected by subjecting it to the process of 
ensilage or to drying; (3) the proteins of 
autumn herbage have a somewhat lower bio- 
logical value than those of spring or summer 
vegetation. 

The good work on the diagnosis of mastitis 
is continuing and further information is being 
collected with regard to the control of con- 
tagious abortion by the method of blood testing 
and segregation. 

On the side of technical research the 
bacteriology of canned milk products, spray- 
dried milk powders and similar products is 
receiving close attention. 

As will happen in the case of any virile insti- 
tute the time comes when spaces becomes 
cramped. The Hannah have now reached this 
state and it is hoped that their appeals for 
expansion will receive adequate recognition in 
the near future. 





N. S. B. 





The Stallion Show is to go on. This piece of 
information will be received with much satis- 
faction by Clydesdale enthusiasts. And why 
not, now that in the crisis that has come upon 
us the horse is once again being fully appre- 
ciated.-Farming News. 

* * % * * 


The amount of milk supplied to schools in 


England and Wales under the Milk in Schools 
Scheme was approximately 2,500,000 gallons in 
October, 1938, and 1,500,000 in October, 1939. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Central Veterinary Society 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Such doubts as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing to hold meetings of this Division during 
the existence of a “state of war” as may have 
been entertained by any members of the Central 
Veterinary Society must have been effectively 
dispelled both by the attendance and the value 
of the proceedings at the annual general meet- 
ing, which was held at 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, on the afternoon of Thursday, October 
Sth, 1939. 

The retiring President (Mr. Nevill S. King) 
occupied the Chair prior to the election of his 
successor und there were also present: Mr. 
W. F. Barton, Miss M. L. Bingham, Messrs. W. 
Brown, H. E. Bywater (Hon. Secretary), 
Il. S. A. Dunn, C. Formston, Miss C. M. Ford, 
Mr. S. Gourley, Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, 
Ibr. Tom Hare, Messrs. S. L. Hignett, J. W. H. 
Holmes, D. L. Hughes, F. Land, G. Dunlop 
Martin, Dr. J. MeCunn, H. T. Matthews, Pro- 
fessor W. C. Miller, G. H. K. Peace, C. W. 
Ottaway, W. Perryman, D. T. Reid, N. J. 
Scorgie, C. N. Thompson, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge 
and Professor J. G. Wright. 

The minutes of the 1988 annual general meet- 
ing and of the May, 1939, ordinary general 
meeting, having received publication in the 
Veterinary Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence. — (1) From Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, sending his best wishes to the 
Society for a successful year, apologising for 
absence and expressing the hope that he would 
he able to attend some future meetings; also 
from Messrs. E. P. Barrett, J. A. Dall, H. C. P. 
King, H. Kirk, J. F. D. Tutt, and R. A. Willett, 
regretting their inability to be present. 

(2) From Mr. J. T. Turney, Captain W. G. 
Wragg and Mr. G. W. Pritchard, intimating 
their wish to resign from the Society. The 
resignations of Mr. Turney and Captain Wragg 
were accepted, with regret—the former being 
now stationed by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
Taunton, and the latter intimating that in all 
probability he would be leaving London shortly. 
Mr. Dunn undertook to see Mr. Pritchard—a 
member of long standing—with Mr. Gourley, in 
the hope of persuading him to continue in 
membership. 

REPORT OF COUNCIL AND FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


ANNUAL 


The Prestpent, introducing the above items 
of business, said that he suggested that they 
should take the annual report as read: it would 
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be published and was just a statement of the 
activities of the Society during the past session. 

The annual report was as follows: 

Four Council meetings were held during the 
session 1938-39, at which the average attendance 
of 13 was recorded. One annual general meeting 
and seven general meetings were held, the aver- 
age attendance being 30 Fellows and six visitors 
(an average decrease of four Fellows per meet- 
ing). 

The annual dinner proved, as usual, a popular 
event and a considerable increase in numbers 
was noted. 

The Victory Medal was presented to Dr. J. T. 
Edwards. 

Thirteen new Fellows were elected during the 
year—six more than last year. There was one 
resignation and two fellows were lost owing to 
death. The total membership now stands at 255. 

The following papers, etc., were presented and 
discussed :— 

Presidential address, by Mr. Nevill S. King. 

A demonstration on the diagnosis of skin 
diseases, by Mr. J. W. H. Holmes. 

“Observations on autopsy technique in the 
selection of material for laboratory 
examination,” by Mr. E. G. White. 

“Some thoughts on the conduct of a canine 
practice,” by Major H. Kirk. 

“The réle of pastures in the development of 
strongyloid diseases in grazing animals,” 
by Mr. E. L. Taylor. 

Discussion on professional ethics, opened by 
Lieut.-Colonel Greenfield. 

“Some recent advances in the physiology of 
cardiac function,” by Professor Yule 
Bogue. 

A discussion on the rapprochement between 
the R.C.V.S. and the P.D.S.A.P. 

The Council records its thanks to the readers 
of papers, and to the openers of discussions, and 
to those Fellows who brought morbid specimens 
and other objects of interest for discussion at 
the meetings, and to the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College for kindly providing a room 
at the College for the December meeting. 

The statement of accounts showed a balance 
in hand of £28 5s. 0d. 

The PRESIDENT now enquired if any member 
had any comments to make, or questions to ask, 
concerning the financial statement. 

Mr. Dunn having drawn attention to the 
difference (£4) in the cost of the annual dinner 
as between the years 1937 and 1988, the Hon. 
TREASURER (Dr. MeCunn) said that the cost of 
the dinner varied from year to year: last year 
was an average year; the year before the ex- 
penditure was unusually low. The members of 
the Society would not pay enough for their 
tickets to make the dinner pay for itself—that 
was why they always had to make a.grant 
towards that function, which he thought was 
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all wrong: the dinner ought to pay for itself. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Scorcie thought that the item of 
£2 2s. Od. “to the Students’ Association” 
might be made more explicit: it was for the 
Students’ Assistance Fund, in memory of Sir 
Frederick Hobday. 

The Hon. TREASURER having said that he 
would effect the requisite alteration, the 
accounts were passed, on the motion of Mr. 
DuNLOP MarTIN, seconded by Mr. Dunn. 

The Hon. TREASURER now rose to say that the 
members would notice that their income last 
year was exceeded by their expenditure. 
Fortunately they had a balance at the bank the 
previous year, which enabled them not only to 
carry on but to give £25 to the Central Library 
Fund of the Royal College of Veterinary) 
Surgeons. They had now approximately 
£26 15s. Od. in hand and he was going to take 
the opportunity, this year, of investing some 
money : he wanted their authority to invest the 
monies received from the three life subscrip- 
tions paid during the past year. 

It was agreed that the money be invested, 
the National Defence Loan to be borne in mind 
for this purpose. 

The Hon, TREASURER observed that, following 
on that decision, he would venture to say that 
he did not wish the Society to vote any money 
away, apart from the regular expenses and 
donations. If the war lasted for several years 
there would be a drop in the number of mem- 
bers and consequently in subscriptions and the 
money the Society had invested might help 
them to keep things together and carry on: 
they held £891 9s. 3d. in 24 per cent. Consols 
and £104 4s. 2d. in 34 per cent. War Loan. 

Elections to Fellowship.— Messrs. D. L. 
Hughes (Royal Vetérinary College) and D. S. 
Blair (17, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N.17) were 
unanimously elected, by ballot, as Fellows of 
the Society. There Were no nominations. 


Election of Officers and Members of Council 


The retiring Presipent observed that he 
thought that perhaps, before they proceeded to 
the election of officers and members of Council, 
he should say a word about the notice that was 
inserted in the Veterinary Record of the pre- 
vious week, stating that the Council recom- 
mended that the officers be re-elected en bloc. 
On the Thursday previous to that gathering, 
however, a Council meeting of the Society was 
held, when the question as to whether the 
Society should continue to function during the 
war arose and it was in the middle of that 
discussion that they realised that if they were 
going to hold their annual general meeting that 
week a notice should be inserted in the 
Veterinary Record. Nothing had been fully dis- 
cussed and decided upon, however, so they 
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could now proceed in the normal way. It was, 
however, agreed by the Council that the meet- 
ings should be held every other month at 2.30, 
instead of monthly at 6.30 as before, and that 
the anuual dinner should be postponed. 

Mr. DuNLop Martin enquired if any members 
of the Council, if that body was re-elected en 
bloc, were likely to be unable to serve. 

The PRESIDENT replied that at least two mem- 
bers of Council would not be available, one of 
whom had left the district—Mr. McIntosh, who 
had resigned from active participation in the 
working of the Society. 

Mr. Duntop Martin having asked if it would 
be possible just to elect two members to fill 
these vacancies, the President replied in the 
affirmative. 

Election of President.—Proceeding, Mr. KinG 
said that he thought the first duty that now lay 
before them was to elect their President, and it 
had been in the past the privilege of the out- 
going President to nominate his successor. He 
therefore had much pleasure, with the 
unanimous approval of the Council, in moving 
that Mr. Bywater should be their president for 
the forthcoming year. (Loud applause.) He 
could think of no one who was more fitted to 
fill that position: Mr. Bywater had been a very 
great support to that Society for a number of 
years and those who had had the opportunity 
and the pleasure of working with him knew the 
tremendous amount of work he had done for 
them. (Hear, hear.) He would like to put that 
to the meeting—that Mr. Bywater be their 
President for the coming year. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Kinc now observed that, before he 
vacated the Chair, he would like to express his 
appreciation of the help he had received from 
both Mr. Bywater and Dr. MceCunn, also from 
the members of the Council of the Society 
during his term of office. He now had much 
pleasure in handing over the reins to Mr. 
Bywater, with his very best wishes for a happy 
year. 

{Mr. King then inducted Mr. Bywater into 
the Presidential Chair, investing him with the 
ribbon and medallion of office. ] 

The Presipenr (Mr. Bywater), returning 
thanks for his election, said that he did not 
propose at that moment to occupy their time 
very long; first of all, however, he would like 
to say how much he appreciated the honour 
they had shown him in making him their Presi- 
dent. He assured them that he would do his 
best to fill the post in the manner they would 
wish him to do. It was with mixed feelings that 
he stood there because, to be quite honest, he 
had now become a “ back number,” for it was 
really the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
who kept things going. It was with that at the 
back of his mind—he thought it was an easy 
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way out—that he had no hesitation in accepting 
the office on that ground alone. The Secretary- 
ship did involve a lot of work and he had, un- 
wisely perhaps, taken on rather more work 
than he should in other directions; therefore 
he would appreciate the little bit of rest he 
should get when he handed over the task of 
Secretary. 

Professor J. G. Wricut asked to be allowed 
to say how sorry he was—and he was confident 
that his feelings were shared by all his fellow 
members to the full—that when Mr. Bywater’s 
time came to occupy the Chair it should be 
under such adverse circumstances. 

The activities of the Society must necessarily 
be reduced and their new President therefore 
would not have the full advantage of the great 
honour that he had attained. The Society, for 
one thing, were not holding their annual dinner 
this year and it was on that occasion that the 
President really came into his own; therefore 
they regretted exceedingly that when so inde- 
fatigable a worker as Mr. Bywater was called 
to the Chair it should be at such troublous 
times. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, he was 
sure there was no one who was better fitted to 
occupy that post of honour. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nevitt Kine (the retiring President) 
said that he should like to associate himself 
with Professor Wright’s expression of regret 
that Mr. Bywater’s tenure of the Presidency 
should be so grievously affected by circum- 
stances necessitating not only a serious reduc- 
tion in their programme but curtailment of the 
opportunities they desired to do their President 
the honour so richly merited by his splendid 
record of work on the Society’s behalf. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The PRESIDENT now rose to say that his first 
duty, as the holder of that office was to ask the 
members to pass a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the retiring President. On their behalf, he 
should try to express their feeling of apprecia- 
tion for the very able way in which Mr. Nevill 
King had carried out his duties during the past 
year. He would only say, however, that if he 
succeeded in carrying them out with half the 
dignity and effectiveness shown by Mr. King 
he would not be a failure. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nevitt Kine returned thanks and added 
that he desired to say, again, that his work as 
President had been made easy for him by the 
the 


very great help he had received from 
Honorary Secretary and the Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Nevill King (retiring 


President; Senior Vice-President), Mr. H. Scott 


A. Dunn, Dr. Tom Hare, and Dr. W. R. 
Wooldridge. 
Hon. Treasurer——Dr. J. MeCunn _(re- 


elected). 
Hon, Secretary.—Mr. J. W. H. Holmes, “in 
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view of the occupancy of the Chair by the past 
Hon, Secretary.” 

Council.—The available retiring members of 
Council were re-elected en bloc. Nominations 
for the vacant positions were then received and 
the complete Council was constituted as 
follows: Mr. Formston, Miss Ford, Colonel 
Greenfield, Messrs. Jones, H. C. P. King, Kirk, 
Professor Miller, Messrs. Ottaway, Perryman, 
Thompson, Dr. Stableforth, Professors Woold- 
ridge and Wright, together with the officers of 
the Society. 

Hon. Auditors—Mr. C. Formston and Mr. 
Dunlop Martin. 


ANY OTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The above item on the agenda was the next to 
be taken, when, in reply to Dr. Hare, the 
PRESIDENT said that the Council had the pro- 
gramme for the year in mind. It had been 
drawn up some time previously, but had to be 
amended in view of the fact that it had now 
been decided to hold the meetings of the Society 
every other month until the New Year, when 
the position would be reviewed. Therefore the 
next meeting would be held in December, when 
Dr. Galloway would give a short paper on 
foot-and-mouth disease; in February there 
would be a paper on “The differential diag- 
nosis of acute febrile diseases of the pig,’ by 
Mr. B. A. Claxton, and in April Mr. Wright, of 
Putney, would present a paper on some equine 
subject. The programme of the June meeting 
had not been arranged. It was probable that 
the December meeting would take place at the 
Royal Veterinary College, because of the re- 
quisite cinematographic arrangements, and it 
was suggested that, if possible, the other meet- 
ings should be held there. 

Dr. Hare, having expressed his indebtedness 
to the President for the information given, said 
that he deeply regretted that the Society had 
not taken a more active part in organising itself 
and its members for the war, but it was no use 
worrying over that. While the N.V.M.A. was 
doing probably the utmost that it could for the 
profession, he did feel that the Society should 
direct its Council to give particular attention 
to the study of problems raised by the war that 
already were affecting a number of their 
colleagues in private practice. He had not at 
the moment any practical suggestions to make 
and he did not think it appropriate that they 
should go into that matter on that occasion. 
There were a number of things he should like 
to discuss with colleagues, but he desired to 
take that opportunity of drawing attention to 
the very definite fact that a number of their 
fellow members in practice were feeling the 
pinch: there was a big loss of practice. Whether 
that would be gradually recovered, or some of 
it, as things settled down and as there was less 
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hysteria over the civilian defence measures, it 
was very hard for them to offer an opinion 
upon, but he did think it was their bounden 
duty to put their heads together and try and 
help the “ National,” who had the duty of help- 
ing the profession as a whole—in assisting them 
in some particular details affecting their own 
districts. He would rather like the opinions of 
members as to whether it was not desirable 
that they should charge their Council to study 
this question and report to the December meet- 
ing, or call a special meeting of the Society to 
consider the Council’s report on that matter. 

The Prestpent assured Dr. Hare that the 
points he had raised would be borne in mind 
and discussed at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Society, 


A.R.P. for Animals 


Opening a short discussion on the above sub- 
ject, the Prestpent said that he must apologise 
for not having prepared a paper for that after- 
noon, but he thought that if he said a little 
about air raid precautions for animals probably 
a discussion would arise and those who wanted 
to clear up certain points would be able to do 
so, while there were also other people present 
who could impart the requisite information. 

A comprehensive, well-planned and amply 
financed service for the protection of the human 
population against air raids had been estab- 
lished and an army of paid and voluntary 
workers had been enlisted in that service. Their 
activities could be found in every town and 
village of the United Kingdom: in contrast, the 
Air Raid Precautions Service for Animals was 
conspicuous by its apparent absence. It was 
not really absent, however, for there was quite 
a useful nucleus, especially in the evacuable 
areas, and it might interest his hearers if he 
briefly traced the history of A.R.P. for animals. 

Some years ago the Home Office had brought 
to its notice by the “ National” the necessity 
for such a service. The Home Office considered 
the matter, but they did not apply the diligence 
to the animal side that they did to the human 
side—facts that probably had a bearing on that 
were (1) that the Ministry of Health was 
perhaps a somewhat more virile body than the 
Ministry of Agriculture and (2) that the 
Ministry of Health had a rather different out- 
look with regard to their duties than the 
Ministry of Agriculture, who were - still 
hampered by the old title of one of its branches 
—the Diseases of Animals Branch——-and were 
not yet adjusted to the wider outlook implied 
by the new designation—the Animal Health 
Division. 

Another thing that prejudiced the chances of 
suecess in placing A.R.P. for animals on a 
sound footing was the fact that the Home Office 
could not expend money on what it regarded as 
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the purely luxury animals such as dogs and 
cats; the Home Office did not regard dogs and 
eats as animals for whose safety in air raids 
they could accept any responsibility—that it 
was stated should be the duty of the owner. 

With regard to the food animals another 
complication arose, in that the Defence Food 
Council had off-handedly and he submitted with- 
out proper consideration said that they would 
take charge of all the food animals of the 
country and assume responsibility for them 
during air raids, which it was quite impossible 
for them to do without building up a large 
service. 

Eventually, out of the discussions that took 
place at the Home Office, the N.V.M.A. sub- 
mitted «a scheme of air raid precautions for 
animals. It was rather an ambitious scheme, 
perhaps, and envisaged quite a lot of money 
being spent by the Home Office who, having 
already spent too much money on the service 
for the human population, found they had little 
or none to spend on animals. 

At this time an animal welfare society put up 
one or two schemes to the Home Office and as a 
result of this the Home Office called a con- 
ference consisting of representatives of the 
chief national animal welfare societies and the 
N.V.M.A. This conference formed a committee 
consisting of one representative from each of 
the bodies represented at the conference, whilst 
a second member of the veterinary profession, 
present at the conference, was co-opted on the 
committee. Thus N.A.R.P.A.C. came into being. 
Later another veterinarian was nominated by 
one of the animal welfare societies, so that the 
committee started with three representatives of 
the veterinary profession and five representa- 
tives of the animal welfare societies. 

A scheme was drawn up for submission to 
the Home Office. Then war was declared and 
the service was hurriedly developed, by Colonel 
Stordy, as Chief Executive Officer, assisted by 
the voluntary efforts of other veterinarians, 
chief among whom was Dr. Wooldridge. The 
service thus brought into being applied at pre- 
sent only to evacuable areas but would be 
extended to other areas as opportunity 
afforded. Veterinary surgeons had __ been 
appointed as regional officers in various parts 
of the country and they in turn appointed their 
district officers who were chietly veterinary 
surgeons: in that way a purely voluntary ser- 
vice of A.R.P. for animals had been brought 
into operation. 

Certain of the animal welfare societies 
assured N.A.R.P.A.C,. that the necessary funds 
to finance the scheme adequately could be 
raised by suitable methods. The great draw- 
back had been the fact that it was a voluntary 
scheme, and no payment had been made to any- 
hody, except that Colonel Stordy received an 
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honorarium. He (the President) thought that 
it had been one of the greatest tributes to the 
veterinary profession that veterinary surgeons 
should so enthusiastically and whole-heartedly 
have taken on that task and were doing the 
work for nothing: the only promise was that 
their out-of-pocket expenses should be paid to 
them, it having been agreed that such expenses 
should be the first charge on the fund. 

Recently the President of the ‘‘ National” 
had been co-opted on the committee, which now 
included only four effective representatives of 
the animal welfare societies, so that at the 
present time they had an equal number of 
veterinary surgeons and representatives of the 
societies on the committee. The committee was 
called the National Air Raid Precautions for 
Animals Committee, familiarly known as 
N.A.R.P.A.C. The “ National” had afforded the 
committee the use of its offices and the Hon. 
Treasurer of the N.V.M.A. hoped that when 
funds were available the “ National” would be 
reimbursed for the loan of those premises und 
its staff. 

Some of his hearers might not know anything 
about air raid precautions, therefore he was 
going to tell them something about the theory 
of the thing. He should, first of all, deal mainly 
with the human service. The one thing that was 
stressed—and to his mind much over-stressed— 
in A.R.P. was that business of poison gas: 
really, those A.R.P. courses were nothing more 
nor less than anti-gas courses. There wers 
three main methods of attack from the air: 
(1) by incendiary bombs; (2) by high explosive 
bombs, and (3) by gas. [The President pro- 
ceeded to deal in some detail with each of these 
methods of attack and the measures to be taken 
to safeguard the human and animal population 
from their effects—information which has been 
imparted to readers of the Veterinary Record 
in earlier issues.] Continuing, the President 
spoke (with exhibits) on anti-gas and other 
equipment for A.R.P. workers, featuring, for 
work on animals, specially adapted halters and 
nosebags, captive bolt pistols, dog catchers, etc., 
while in conclusion, he drew attention to 
helpful items in the literature (chiefly emanat- 
ing from the Home Office and N.A.R.P.A.C.) of 
A.R.P. and A.R.P.A., and invited further con- 
tributions, also questions. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN said that he was sure that 
they were all greatly indebted to Mr. Bywater 
for the very lucid way in which he had dealt 
with that question, which was of great moment 
to them as, if air raids came, they would all be 
called upon to attend animals. 

He would like to ask the President, in 
reference to the larger animals—say, in 
London—what course he would suggest in the 
case of liquid gases being sprinkled and getting 
on to the bodies of animals: what should be 
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done in the first few hours, assuming they were 
in the country, or in the first minutes, if 
possible, if they were near at hand in the 
towns? He (Mr. Perryman) had told people 
about the wiping off of mustard gas and had 
suggested that a preparation of chloride of lime 
might be applied in the form of a paste and 
then washed off afterwards. He should like to 
know what the President thought about that. 

The Presipent replied that Mr. Perryman 
was quite right in advising such a course. All 
these oxidising agents—-eusol, bleach paste, etc. 
—were quite good. Potassium permanganate, 
however, should not be used as it was too effi- 
cient an oxidiser and was likely to do damage. 
They would find all that information in the 
Home Office A.R.P. Handbook No. 12. The 
main thing in regard to decontamination was 
water—water and yet more water. If one was 
going to try and neutralise the gas one had got 
to do it pretty quickly—within five minutes in 
the human and ten minutes in the animal. 

Professor J. G. Wricut, who expressed the 
wish that no detailed note should be taken of 
his remarks, stressed the importance of radical 
treatment of animals injured in air raids: the 
A.R.P. centre established at the College under 
N.A.R.P.A.C. had been organised with that as 
the basic requirement and not the provision of 
first aid. The great difficulty was going to be 
to get to the injured animals under black-out 
conditions ; moreover, they had been instructed 
that they were not to move until the “all clear” 
was given, which, judging from experience, 
would not be until many of the more seriously 
injured animals were beyond aid. It was 
important that they should instruct units of the 
auxiliary fire services how to secure animals in 
burning buildings and get them out. 

Members of the veterinary profession now 
possessed the right to destroy not only horses, 
but dogs and cats on humane grounds: the 
speaker enumerated the (relatively simple) 
dressings, drugs, etec., the practitioner must take 
when setting forth to deal, on the spot, with 
injured animals presenting a_ possibility of 
recovery ; also those in which a state of frenzy 
Was produced. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD expressed the 
opinion that there was little prospect of gas 
being used in an air raid. He was astounded at 
the prospects of the effect of mustard gas on 
animals if it were to be used, as described in 
lectures he had attended. 

He could speak from personal experience 
of the effect of explosives on the canine nervous 
system. He had taken his own dog into the 
trenches and it went absolutely mad; nothing 
could be done with it when a big 6 in. gun was 
fired just behind the trench. At Gallipoli the 
dogs were so terrified that they could not be 
caught for months afterwards, 
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In regard to the provision of food for small 
animals, it has been his duty to establish a 
scheme for a small area, and he thought some 
general provision should be made for the supply 
of horsetlesh, ete. 

The PRESIDENT, in further reply, said that he 
regretted that the results of the investigations 
on the effects of the use of gas enrried out by a 
member of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
were not published. On the general question of 
dealing with animals after air raids, the great 
thing was to get the people to recognise those 
animals which should be slaughtered at onee, 
and yet to impress upon them that they must 
try to preserve life where it was evident that 
the animal was not hopelessly injured. His 
own equipment — which, despite Professor 
Wright’s observations, he still termed “ first 
aid ’’—was simple enough: cotton wool, tow, 
lint, bandages and carron oil. The personnel of 
the organisation set up for A.R.P. for animals 
inust not be subjected unduly to danger: the 
safety of the voluntary workers must be the 
first consideration. 

In regard to Colonel Greenfield’s observations 
with regard to the feeding of animals, he would 
point out that a war-time dietary for dogs had 
been prepared. He was sorry to have to inform 
Colonel Greenfield that if a butcher sold horse- 
flesh in his shop without displaying the fact he 
was rendering himself liable to very heavy 
penalties. 

The only knowledge of war gases that we 
had from published sources was derived from 
the book by Colone! von Richter, a translation 
of which eventually found its way into the 
Journal of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps: 
that was the sole veterinary evidence available 
on the subject. Probably the better the diet and 
the more complete the nutrition an animal had, 
the better was it able to withstand the effects of 
vas. ° 
Dr. McCunn said that he thought the danger 
of gas was grossly exaggerated: he had as the 
source of that opinion no less well informed 
persons than Dr. Lander and Mr. McKenzie. 
The former had told him that.as a fact and he 
quoted the year 1927 when the German people 
had an explosion at their poison gas factory in 
Hamburg. It was a sudden thing; the entire 
plant went up and poison gas was traced over 
an area of 42 square miles, yet the total number 
of casualties was six and these were people who 
were working in the factory, it being most 
probable that these would have been killed in 
any case through the violence of the explosion. 

Mr. Nevitt Kine asked what was the position 
of the country practitioner, i.c.. the man who 
was not closely associated with a large town 
and in, say, a reception area. Was it hoped that 
he would try and organise some A.R.P. service 
for animals? Because he gathered that that 
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service for animals was to apply only to big 
cities and towns that were in evacuable areas. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the present 
position was that, as far as N.A.R.P.A.C. was 
concerned, it was establishing such a service 
only in evacuable areas, but as soon as that was 
accomplished, the service would be extended to 
other areas. In fact, that was already in pro- 
gress, for to his knowledge there were quite a 
few services in such areas: he thought the 
greater part of Norfolk, Suffolk and North 
Essex had such a service, due purely to the 
initiative of the local veterinary surgeons them- 
selves. These had gone along to the local 
authorities, but he thought any veterinarians 
contemplating such activities would get further 
in this matter if they first approached the 
police; then, when they had got the police on 
their side, they should see the local A.R.P. 
people. Such support was necessary, because 
difficulty was created by the fact that in many 
instances the latter had only one-quarter of the 
equipment they should have for their own 
workers. Also, unfortunately, a letter from the 
Home Office (which had since been withdrawn) 
had the effect of restricting the supply of gas- 
proof clothing, etc., to veterinary surgeons by 
local authorities. 

Mr. Kine enquired what monetary assistance 
or aid in the provision of equipment, assistance, 
ete., N.A.R.PLA.C. was likely to be able to afford 
for those reception areas. 

The Presipent thought that eventually there 
would be sufficient money to equip every worker 
with protective clothing and to ensure that there 
were sufficient pistols and ammunition available, 
first in the evacuable areas and eventually 
throughout the country. 

In answer to a member, the PrestpeENntT said 
that it was a debatable question whether a 
herd should be turned out or kept indoors: 
personally, he would advise that they should be 
turned out—he thought that the risk of gas 
could be ignored in this connection. , 

Replying to an enquiry as to the advisability 
of adding a shotgun to the weapons he had 
enumerated, the Presipent said that he depre 
cated the use of anything but a captive-bolt 
pistol by unskilled men. There was no doubt, 
however, that in certain situations it would be 
absolutely impossible to despatch an animal 
with a captive-bolt pistol, and it would be 
necessary to use a bullet-firing weapon. There 
was available a long handle attachment for the 
captive-bolt pistol which would also prove 
useful in special circumstances. With regard to 
securing equipment, they had got to employ 
insistence with the local authority concerned, 
first enlisting the interest and co-operation of 
the police. 

Dr. W. R. WooLpripGce, who also took part in 
the discussion, said that the position in the 
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country districts was that N.A.R.P.A.C. were 
now beginning to extend their activities there. 
*articipation in these by the country practi- 
tioner had advantages, firstly, because he was 
most likely to get equipment and, secondly, be- 
cause it was highly likely that N.A.R.P.A.C. 
workers in the discharge of their duty would 
come under the Civil Defence Compensation Act. 

He wished to correct Professor Wright on one 
point. N.A.R.P.A.C. workers had not been told 
not to go out until the “all clear” was given: 
they had the right to go out before then; it had 
been agreed that the N.A.R.P.A.C. badge should 
permit helpers to be on the streets in the pur- 
suit of their duty, even during air raids when 
necessary. 

The discussion then terminated and the 
President announced the business of the meeting 
was thereby concluded. 

Dr. McCunn said that he would like to be 
allowed to make one comment on their pro- 
ceedings that afternoon. Certain members of 
the Society, as they knew, had expressed the 
view that its meetings should not be continued 
under present conditions, but both the attend- 
ance and the interest attaching to their 
deliberations that afternoon fully vindicated 
their decision to carry on and augured well for 
the future of the Society even under war-time 
conditions. (Hear, hear.) 

Before the members dispersed, and on the 
call of the retiring President, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded the President for his 
address and for the valuable information he 
had thereby made available to them. 

J. W. H. Hotmes, Hon. Secretary. 





DOCTORS AT FIRST-AID POSTS 

The Ministry of Health has instructed scheme- 
making authorities to make certain alterations in 
the conditions of service of medical officers at 
first-aid posts. It is now proposed that in the 
more vulnerable areas the medical officer shall 
be in complete charge of each post, instead of 
being only responsible for the training of the 
personnel, as he is under present arrangements. 
Subject to the general supervision of the medical 
officer of health, the doctor in charge of each 
post will supervise the volunteer personnel, the 
trained nurse, and any members of the local 
authority’s staff employed at the post; he will 
also undertake responsibility for stores (includ- 
ing, presumably, dangerous drugs where no 
pharmacist is on the staff), and he will be 
responsible for the general maintenance of the 
post as well as correspondence on administrative 
matters relating to it. The doctor is expected to 
visit the post at least three times a week. Local 
authorities are authorised to pay a salary of £75 
a year for each aid post in consideration of these 
duties, and in the event of air raids a fee of 
14} guineas for a session of not more than two 
hours and 3 guineas for a session of longer dura- 
tion. In less vulnerable areas, where these 
instructions do not apply, the authority to pay 
20 guineas a year to one doctor at each post in 
respect of collective training and personnel con- 
tinues in force. 
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In Parliament 


The followings are among the questions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 
recently :— 

Pics (DISEASE) 

Mr. bE Roruscuitp asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether, in order to prevent the spread 
of pig disease, he will take steps to secure the 
closing of open sale yards where pigs of doubt- 
ful health are liable to come into contact with 
and infect sound animals? 

Sir R. DormMan-Smitu: Whenever the disease 
position justifies such action, markets for store 
pigs are prohibited. In the Eastern Counties 
where there have been a large number of out- 
breaks of swine fever, an Order is now in force 
which, inter alia, prohibits the holding of such 
markets. I am glad to say that as a result of the 
imposition of this Order the disease position in 
those counties has considerably improved. 


. . . 


GRASSLAND (PLOUGHING UP) 


Mrs. Tate asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware that under the present 
arrangements for farmers to plough up an addi- 
tional percentage of land, many individuals are 
ploughing up valuable pasture land that is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of the milk supply of 
this country; and whether he can now revise 
this scheme to ensure concentration upon the 
ploughing up of land in the eastern and other 
counties where the pasture is of less value and a 
relaxation of the compulsion in those areas 
where the pasture is of special value for dairy 
herds? 

Sir R. Dornman-Smitu: The required increase 
in the area of arable land for next season’s crops 
must, of necessity, involve the breaking up of 
pasture land forming part of farms at present 
used for the production of milk. The varying 
needs and conditions of farming in different 
parts of the country have, however, been borne 
in mind in fixing the quota of grassland to be 
ploughed up in each county and will, | am sure, 
be kept in view by the county war agricultural 
executive committees who are’ immediately 
responsible for the task. I would add that it does 
not follow that grassland, when ploughed up, 
will cease to produce food for dairy stock, since 
it may be used for a fodder crop which may pro- 
vide a greater bulk of food available, moreover, 
for winter use. This in conjunction with im- 
provement of the remaining grassland should 
enable the herd of dairy stock to be maintained 
if not increased. In these circumstances I see no 
reason to modify the existing arrangements in 
the way suggested. 

Mrs. TaTE: While thanking the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman for his reply, may I ask 
whether in the case of a farmer feeling very 
strongly that his land is more valuable as —— 
land, he is able to obtain exemption for it 

Sir R. Dorman-Smitu: There is an appeal to 
the county committee, who are composed of 
reasonable men. 





The Minister of Agriculture is not prepared to 
restrict or prohibit the slaughter of heifer calves 
during the war. He hopes, however, that the 
economic position of the milk industry will make 
it profitable for farmers to sell for rearing 
animals that are suitable. 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Dec. ISth.—Meeting of the Editorial Comnmit- 
tee, N.V.M.LA., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 


Veterinarian appointed to Poultry Advisory 
Committee 

li at recent issue we expressed the deep dis- 
appointment felt by the profession at the 
omission of a veterinarian from the Poultry 
Advisory Conmnnittee recently set up to give 
advice on matters affecting the interests of the 
poultry industry under war-time conditions, and 
intimated that the Association was making 
strong representations to the Minister of Agri- 
culture to remedy this most regrettable over- 
sight. We are exceedingly gratified to learn, as 
we go to press, that these representations have 
been successful and that the two additional 
appointments now made include that of Pro- 
fessor T. Dalling, M.A., M.R.c.v.s.. Professor of 
Animal Pathology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, who is Chairman of the Association's 
Advisory Committee on Poultry Diseases. The 
other appointee is Captain Guy Clifford, a 
Lancashire poultry farmer, who is Vice- 
President of the National Poultry Council. 

Professor Dalling’s appointment to this Com- 
inittee is likely to have far-reaching effects, 
with which we hope to deal in our next issue. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Extension Fund 

We are informed by the Principal of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College that in order to assist 
in raising the comparatively small sum now 
needed to complete the main extension of the 
College proposed in the original £40,000 scheme, 
Lord Forteviot, who has already subscribed very 
generously to the fund, has offered to subscribe 
a further £500 when a corresponding amount has 
been received from the public. 

Furthermore, when the £1,000 thus raised has 
been paid into the fund, a corresponding amount 
will be contributed by Government. Contribu- 
tions to the fund will therefore be more than 
doubly effective, and it is hoped that those who 
can afford to do so will take this opportunity to 
help to bring this extra accommodation, which 
is very sorely needed, into use before October, 
1940. 

“ Bis dat qui cito dat.” 
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THE 


MONUMENT TO SIR ARNOLD THEILER 
UNVEILED BY GENERAL SMUTS 

London Times reported 
that, unveiling a monument at the Veterinary 
Laboratory at Onderstepoort, near Pretoria, to 
the late Sir Arnold Theiler, k.c.M.G., DR. MED. VET., 
p.v.Sc., Hon. Associate, R.C.V.S., founder of the 
institution, General Smuts referred to his out- 
standing research work, which had been recog- 
nised not only in South Africa but throughout the 
British Commonwealth. We hope, in a later 
issue, to give an adequate account of this 
memorable event, in which tribute was paid by 
so great a leader to the world-famous veterinarian 
scientist, who died in July, 1936. 


On Tuesday last the 


PERSONAL 


recognition of the conspicuous ser- 
vices rendered by Emeritus’ Professor Share 
Jones, M.D. (V.H.C.), D.V.Sc., M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., to the 
University of Liverpool was made at the annual 
meeting of the Court of the University held on 
November 24th, when he was elected a member 
of the Court until the annual meeting of 1944. 
It will be remembered that the title of “ Pro- 
fessor Emeritus ” was conferred on him in March 
lust by the Council of the University in virtue 
of these services, Dr. Share Jones having retired 
from his post of Professor of Veterinary Studies 
at the end of last year. It was in 1904 that he 
went to Liverpool University to assist in the 
establishment of a new School of Veterinary 
Science, and from then until his retirement he 
was actively associated with its development. 


Further 


*” 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Tue LATE MR. GEORGE WHITEHEAD, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. George Whitehead, M.R.c.v.s., of Bankfoot 
House, Batley, Yorks, whose death ‘at the age of 
83 years we recorded with much regret in our 
issue of November 25th, held for more than 50 
years a professional appointment under Batley 
Corporation. He was one of the founders ahd an 
ex-president of Batley and District Agricultural 
Society, and was the ‘deat member of the Scar- 
borough Lodge of Freemasons and of Batley 
Conservative Club. 

At the meeting of Heckmondwike Council held 
on November 20th, tribute to the services of the 
late Mr. George Whitehead was paid by Council- 
lor Harry Oddy, chairman. Counciiter Oddy 
said their veterinary surgeon was a familiar 
figure in the district. He had worked a great 
number of years for the Council, knew his work 
end always executed it very well. 

The funeral took place on November 13th, 
when, besides the family mourners, there was a 
large gathering of ouitiie officials, freemasons, 
etc. The veterinary profession was represented 
by the President (Mr. W. Procter) and the 
following members of the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Society (of which Mr. bo a eee was 
one of the founders): Messrs. G. Bowman, J. 
Blackburn, W. Crawford, W. ER. McKinna, 
J. Me. McKellar, J. Marshall, F. C. Scott and 


A. H. Watson. 


VETERINARY 
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NATIONAL A.R.P. FOR ANIMALS COMMITTEE 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
Press by the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
N.A.R.P.A.C.: — 

To THE Epiror 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the fact 
that there are several organisations calling them- 
selves by names similar to that of the National 
A.R.P. for Animals Committee, the body officially 
recognised by the Home Office for the purpose 
of supervising the protection and treatment of 
animals during the war. On this committee are 
represented the Home Office, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Metropolitan 
Police, The National Farmers’ Union, the 
Veterinary Profession and the principal national 
animal welfare societies. 

Certain organisations—not staffed by veterin- 
ary surgeons or recognised animal welfare 
society officers—-are publishing methods of 
treatment, many of which not only conflict with 
recognised practice, but are sometimes definitely 
prejudicial to the welfare of animals so treated. 
An example of this is the sale of charcoal or 
other useless remedies recommended to be fed 
to dogs to counteract the effects of poison gas. 
Another is the sale of cloth gas masks (or head 
bags) which are alleged to protect small animals 
against gas when soaked in proprietary solu- 
tions. These remedies or appliances which are 
not only ineffective, but may be harmful are sold 
at high cost to the public. 

May I strongly urge all owners of animals only 
to follow advice from an authoritative source: 
either the National A.R.P. for Animals Committec, 
veterinary surgeons or any anima! welfare 
society recognised by the committee. This 
advice is always given in the best interests ef 
animals and the public, and not for private gain. 
Recommendations are of a simple nature and 
can easily be carried out by anyone without 
previous veterinary experience. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rost. J. Srorpy, 


Chief Executive Officer. 
36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
November 28th, 1939. 


AGRICULTURE NEWS 


ITEMS* 


MINISTRY OF 
SERVICE 


Tue ADAPTATION OF AGRICULTURE TO WAR-TIME 
CONDITIONS 
The war has made it necessary to re-orient 


our agricultural outlook just as it has caused a 
re-orientation in almost all other basic indus- 
tries. It is, however, a much more difficult task 
to change fundamental agricultural — policy, 
because of the time factor involved. Crops and 
animals cannot be hurried beyond a_ natural 
limit. 


*Abstracted from the Ministry’s Weekly News 
Bulletin, 
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Up to date, the war has not progressed along 
expected lines, and a feeling of surprise remains 
that in an atmosphere seemingly peaceful such 
an apparently undue amount of dislocation 
should exist. Nevertheless, the recent experiences 
of the Merchant Navy serve to emphasise that we 
are engaged in a grim struggle in which no effort 
must be spared. War-time agricultural activities 
must be adjusted to meet changed conditions in 
so far as this may be possible. Home production 
of food for both man and animals is only one 
facet of a many-sided problem, though none the 
less a very vital one. 

Long-established customs and __ techniques, 
deeply rooted in our system though they may be, 
may need drastic change where they fail to 
yield results in the best national aterest. he- 
organisation which, under peace-time conditions, 
might have taken months or years to bring 
about, has already been effected in some direc- 
tions in a matter of days only. There have been 
and doubtless still will be, uncertainties, 
anomalies, irritations, losses and even abuses, 
but many have already been straightened out, 
and with some degree of tolerance and co- 
operation, we shall eventually adjust ourselves 
and our livestock and agrarian policies to the 
changed conditions. 

The Ministry of Food will shortly be the only 
buyers of fat stock at fixed prices according to 
grade. Prices have been provisionally fixed at 
approximately maximum current prices, Already 
some steadying effect is obvious; sales have 
eased off, and buyer’s offers have hardened. 

The announcement that periodic revision will 
occur in keeping with seasonal trends, price 
variations, etc., has also been well received. For 
the first time since the last war, the beef pro- 
ducer will be guaranteed a price for his fat 
cattle. Sheep producers also have been guaran- 
teed Is. a lb. on dressed carcase weight over the 
year, while pigs have already had a rise of 2s. 
per score since the first fixed price was 
announced. This has been needed to compensate 
for the rise in the cost of feeding stuffs. 


Super-Beef. 


The question of super-quality cattle—such_ as 
might fetch 52s. to 55s. in Aberdeen or Ipswich 
when top-grade cattle were only making a maxi- 
mum of, say, 48s. in other centres—presents a 
special problem which is being scrutinised 
separately. It must be obvious, however, that we 
cannot afford in war-time to use feeding stuffs 
for producing super-grade beef caltle with their 
full peace-time bloom and finish. 

There are many cattle of the best beef type 
which will mature into first-class beef without 
excessive feeding, provided they are given the 
chance. 

Before the war, many beef producers were 
being forced into extravagant habits and were 
killing such cattle as “ baby beef” long before 
they had time to realise their most valuable 
potentialities-—i.e., to produce first-class beef on 
a diet of little or no cake or corn. Under present 
conditions it may be more desirable to let such 
cattle grow on to maturity upon an almost en- 
tirely grass diet and kill them at around 12 to 
13 cwt. This may mean only one lot of yard 
cattle per season instead of two on the arable 
farms where fattening is slower. Extra roots and 
more grass will economise in the use of starchy 
foods; hay, of best quality available, will some- 
what reduce the amount of protein-rich cakes, 
etc. In any case, there is a belief current that 
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during the past ten years there has been a ' 
tendency to over-estimate the protein require- 
ments of the fattening bullock. 


Siimulating the Growth of the “ Early Bite.” 


Nothing now can increase winter grazing, bui 
there are ways and means of starting growth as 
early as possible next spring. Lhe important 
ining is to decide now which lficids are best 
suited to produce early grass, and make the 
necessary preiminary arrangements. 

Light, well-drained land is to be preierred; 
ior no amount ol tertiliser will make heavy, wer 
land come into bearing early. Sheltered tields 
sioping south are desirable and, uniess the sward 
contains a good proportion of early grasses, such 
us perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, rough stalked 
imeadowgrass and meadow foxtail, it Is very 
tittle use trying to get an early bite from it. 

ihere is one other important consideration. 
Grasses store up reserves of tood in their roots. 
An autumn rest encourages development in the 
root system and at the bottom of the stem, bur 
continuous close grazing prevents such develop- 
ment. Lheretore pasture that has had a rest in 
tate summer or early autumn will respond besi 
to manurial treatment. 


Dressing with Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The best time to apply the nitrogenous 
fertiliser varies with the season, but in late dis- 
tricts the end of February or early March is soon 
enough, and in earlier districts the first half of 
rebruary may be a more suitable time. Experi- 
ments over five seasons in the Eastern Counties 
suggest that an application of 1 cwt. sulphate 
ol ammonia per acre early in February can 
usually be relied upon to produce an additional 
73 cwt. of grass per acre by the second week in 
April. 

Nitrogen is the main factor in increasing the 
amount of early growth, but there must be ade- 
quate supplies of phosphate and potash in the 
soil. Fields deficient in lime are unsuitable, if 
only because the herbage is likely to contain too 
high a proportion of late developing species. 
Where good pasture has received proper treat- 
ment in the previous year, a nitrogenous top- 
dressing in early spring has enabled one-half to 
one-third acre to provide early grass for one 
cow for 15 days. 

Dung or liquid) manure’ applied — before 
January Ist may be equally effective and farm- 
yard manure has the additional advantage of 
protecting the grass from cold winds and frost. 


Temporary Grass, 


Temporary grass, say, of one to four year’s 
duration, starts growth some weeks earlier than 
permanent grass and responds more readily to 
stimulation. Italian ryegrass is pre-eminent in 
producing early spring’ keep, while — the 
ordinary commercial strains of perennial rye- 
grass and cocksfoot that form the bulk of 
temporary mixtures also shoot up quickly in the 
spring and so are well adapted for forcing. 

It should be remembered that early spring 
grass is a laxative; consequently dairy cows 
should not be turned out for more than a few 
hours each day and their grazing should be 
supplemented with hay given for preference 
before being turned out, so that the rumen con- 
tains a considerable amount of dry and some- 
What fibrous matter. In this way the rich young 
grass can be made to go further. 
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VETERINARIAN IN KENYA’S QUEST 
FOR NEW MARKETS 


A Kenya correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, in a message from Nairobi published on 
November 28th, states that two representatives 
of the Government of Kenya, Mr. R. Daubney, 
Director of Veterinary Services, and Colonel 
G. C. Griffiths, managing director of the Kenya 
Farmers’ Association, have returned to the 
colony after visiting Egypt and Palestine, where 
they examined the question of finding markets 
for some of Kenya’s products. 

“ Particularly they investigated the possibility 
of supplying perishable produce, such as bacon 
and meat, not only for normal markets but for 
those created by concentrations of troops in the 
Near East. Normal supplies of refrigerated pro- 
duce for these countries have been interrupted 
by the war, and the East African territories are 
favourably situated to make good any shortage. 
Butter, bacon, meat products and eggs offer the 
most likely development. It is estimated that 
there is at present a market for 40,000 sides of 
bacon every year, and Kenya is planning 
development of the pig industry.” 


* * * * x 


LATENT VIRUS INFECTIONS: 
THEIR POSSIBLE RELEVANCE TO THE 
CANCER PROBLEM 


We reproduce below, from the issue of the 
British Medical Journal of November 11th, the 
report there given of the presidential address, on 
the above subject, delivered by Dr. C. H. 
Andrewes, of the National Institute for Medical 
Research, at a meeting of the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine on November Ist, together with a report of 
the discussion which followed its presentation. 


TRANSIENT AND PERSISTING INFECTIONS 


Dr. Andrewes spoke in the first place of 
transient latent infections — namely, those 
diseases in which an animal became infected 
with a parasite, the infection ran its course, and 
the parasite ordinarily ceased alter a time to be 
recognisable, but at no stage did overt symptoms 
of disease occur. A small quantity of residual 
virus might be very hard to demonstrate in a 
recovered animal, and therefore it would be more 
accurate to call this group “ apparently transient 
latent infections.” The natural = subclinical 
immunisation of many human beings against 
diphtheria might be ascribed to transient latent 
infection. Many inhabitants of the yellow fever 
regions of America and Africa had neutralising 
antibodies in their serum though they had never 
suffered from classical yellow fever. During the 
course of influenza epidemics the serum of many 
persons showed substantial rises in neutralising 
antibodies against the virus, though the people 
concerned remained in perfect health. The 
majority of adults had antibodies against 
poliomyelitis virus in their blood, probably indi- 
cating part contact with, and even inapparent 
infection with, the virus of infantile paralysis. 
He also mentioned a bird disease, psittacosis, 
saying that it was a normal course of events for 
budgerigars nesting in aviaries in California to 
develop a symptomless infection, associated with 
enlargement of the spleen, with psittacosis virus. 
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His second group consisted of persisting infec- 
tions with virus as a sequel to overt disease. 
Alter an overt attack of a virus disease the virus 
might continue to be harboured by the host after 
the disease symptoms had long since disappeared. 
Poliomyelitis virus had been recovered from 
nasal washings of man during convalescence, 
and the very similar virus of mouse paralysis 
had been found in the spinal cords of recovered 
mice for as long as a year after infection. Fowls 
infected with the virus of fowl-pox continued 
to carry it for long periods, particularly in the 
liver. The virus of foot-and-mouth disease had 
been, according to some workers, detected in the 
urine of hyper-immunised cattle 246 days after 
infection. Other examples were lymphocytic 
choriomeningitis and equine infectious anaemia. 
Virus might be masked by antibody and there- 
fore hard to demonstrate. Some _ workers 
believed that persistence of virus after a disease 
was the rule, life-long immunity being explicable 
us an infection immunity, an immunity which 
persisted only because the virus has never com- 
pletely died out of the body, but Dr. Andrewes 
thought that caution was needed before accept- 
ing that hypothesis. 

INDIGENOUS VIRUS INFECTIONS 

A third group consisted of indigenous virus 
infections, which were symptomless like the first 
group, persistent like the second, and in addition 
usually infected their host very early in life, 
possibly making their entry in infancy or even 
in utero, or being handed down from the parent 
in the germ plasm. This type of host-parasite 
relationship had been described as perfect para- 
sitism, an association in which the two partners 
were perfectly adapted to one another, neither 
causing the other inconvenience, and _ with 
admirable arrangements for perpetuating the 
partnership from one generation to the next. Dr. 
Andrewes discussed a number of examples such 
as lysogenic bacteria, viruses carried by normal 
potatoes, lymphocytic choriomeningitis, herpes 
simplex, virus Jf of rabbits, and  mouse- 
pneumonia viruses. 

His final class was complicated latent infec- 
tions. Evidence had recently been brought 
forward to suggest that the virus of swine 
influenza might pass through an _ intermediate 
host in lung-worms. The ova of such worms 
might be passed in an infected pig’s faeces, be 
ingested by earthworms, in which some stages 
of the life cycle might be passed, and then these 
earthworms might be eaten by other pigs and the 
lung-worms find their way through the intestinal 
walls back to the susceptible tissues in the pig’s 
lungs. But this was not enough to make a pig go 
down forthwith with swine influenza. The virus 
would lie harmlessly in the worms until some 
provoking stimulus lit up the infection. 


LATENT VIRUSES AND CANCER 


Three important features kept recurring in 
many of the instances he had mentioned- 
namely, ubiquitous occurrence, infection from 
early life onwards, and possibility of upsetting 
the host-virus equilibrium with production of 
disease. Theories about cancer which claimed 
a role for virus in the aetiology must postulate 
that such viruses were very widely distributed 
in the animal kingdom and that they were 
normally latent infections but could be lit up by 
some stimulus such as the application of a 
carcinogenic hydrocarbon. Admittedly there was 
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little direct evidence that cancer was caused in 
the manner suggested, but some facts in experi- 
mental research seemed to point in that direction. 

In considering certain neoplastic diseases in 
the light of this knowledge about virus infections, 
he began with fowl paralysis (neurolymphomiato- 
sis), an obscure disease which was certainly 
related to neoplasms. Dalling had stated recently 
that there were three theories of the nature of fowl 
paralysis—that it was an infection, that it was a 
tumour, and that it was a virus disease. While 
“reluctant to introduce the Athanasian Creed 
into pathology,” Dr. Andrewes suggested that 
here there were not three explanations but one 
explanation—an infection with a tumour virus 
would serve as a theory to cover all the facts. 
Evidence in some recent work by Blakemore had 
been obtained suggesting that fowl paralysis was 
the chronic stage of an acute disease which 
might naturally be wholly or largely symptom- 
less. There was as yet no proof that the agent 
was a virus, but analogy with similar conditions 
in fowls, such as leukaemia and sarcoma, made 
it very probable. There was also evidence that 
environmental factors might determine whether 
or not a latent infection would blossom out into 
declared disease. 

Another neoplastic disease which might be 
considered in the light of this knowledge about 
virus infections was tar sarcomata in fowls. Most 
normal fowls as they grew older developed 
neutralising antibodies active against filtrates of 
Rous sarcoma virus; the antibodies were, how- 
ever, usually low in titre compared with those 
found in birds bearing slow-growing tumours. 
Their presence suggested, although it did not 
prove, that many normal fowls might carry or 
had had contact witha virus serologically related 
to tumour viruses such as described by Rous. 
There was evidence that tumours induced in 
fowls by injections of tar or other carcinogens 
might generally owe their continuing malignant 
character to the action of a tumour virus within 
the cells, such a virus having been liberated from 
some restraint by the poisoning of the cells by 
the tar. 


Tue HEREDITY FACTOR 


Yet another piece of work of interest in this 
connection was Bittner’s experiments with 
breast carcinoma in mice. Some strains of mice 
used in cancer research work had an incidence 
of breast cancer in breeding females of 80 to 90 
per cent., whereas in others the incidence was 
almost nil. In hybrids between two such strains 
it had been found that the incidence of breast 
cancer in the offspring depended not upon 
Mendelian rules but wholly upon whether the 
mother came from a high- or low-cancer family. 
Only the mouse born from a “ high-cancer 
mother ” developed breast cancer in later life. 
Bittner had found that mice from the low-cancer 
strain would develop a high proportion of cancer 
if suckled from birth by  high-cancer-strain 
mothers; conversely, mice from high-cancer 
mothers showed quite a low tumour incidence 
if fostered by mothers of low-cancer strain. It 
looked as though something affecting the 
occurrence of cancer in later life were transferred 
to the young in mothers’ milk. But there were 
still stranger findings. If young mice of the low- 
cancer stock were suckled’ by high-cancer 
mothers and developed cancer later despite their 
hitherto unstained “ family escutcheon,” then, on 
inbreeding them, their children and grand- 
children were also very liable to breast cancer. 
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On the other hand, the young of the high-cancer 
stock which escaped the disease through being 
fostered by low-cancer mothers were able to pass 
on their freedom from cancer to their descend- 
ants. Dr. Andrewes added that Bittner had 
considered whether the agent transmitted in the 
milk might might not be a hormone. “I can 
swallow some things, but it is hard to swallow : 
hormone which, when taken in infancy, will 
condemn your grandchildren to the development 
of cancer in their years of maturity.” But on 
casting one’s mind back to some instances of 
indigenous virus infections it was not too diffi- 
cult to believe that Bittner’s high-cancer mice 
were infected with an indigenous virus which 
normally remained quite latent, and ultimately 
a series of stimuli, perhaps acting over a long 
period, revealed its rdle as a causative agent of 
breast carcinoma, 
Tueory OF “ TOOTHLESS”’ VIRUSES 

After mentioning other work Dr. Andrewes 
suggested that a virus might depend for its power 
to infect normal cells on some, possibly haptene- 
like, aggressive mechanism—* teeth,” as it were 
—permitting an entry into the new cell. — In 
certain circumstances a virus might perhaps lose 
its “ teeth” by disuse atrophy, as armadillos and 
ant-eaters had done. One might imagine that this 
could happen most readily in the environment 
of the cancer cell, where virus could be carried 
on from cell to daughter and granddaughter cell 
as division was stimulated, and the need to come 
out of the cell to look for fresh prey would 
disappear. The virus which had become “ tooth- 
less”? by some such process could thus act as a 
proximate cause of cancer, and yet one would 
never be able to demonstrate its presence by 
injecting tumour extracts into fresh hosts. 
Roundabout methods of revealing them would 
always be necessary. 

It was not very easy to reconcile the «on- 
ception of a “ toothless” virus in the cancer cell 
with the need for visualising some _ possible 
means of carrying the virus over from one 
generation to the next. Complete “ toothlessness ” 
seemed to involve transmission through the germ 
plasm; relative “ toothlessness” would allow a 
little more latitude. “ Toothless” viruses need 
not be found only ih cancers. Might not the 
viruses which, as some thought, must persist 
after infections and be responsible for keeping 
up a lifelong immunity be capable of being modi- 
fied or made relatively “ edentulous” instead of 
merely being masked by antibody? 

He disagreed with the recent suggestion by 
Green that a cancer virus in a cancer cell was 
the highest conceivable form of parasitism, virus 
and cell having their division exactly syn- 
chronised—almost a_ virus-host hybridisation. 
The perfect parasitism was rather the association 
of a latent indigenous virus and its host, neither 
doing any harm to the other. Such a compromise 
had probably evolved in more instances than 
were suspected. Cancer, when it occurred in 
animals, would then be due to the incursion of 
some unexpected factor—a fertium quid, which 
broke up the happy association; a disease affect- 
ing both partners, of advantage to neither. 
Instead of human cancer being considered as a 
disease of man caused by a virus it would then 
be necessary to consider it as a disease of the 
man-virus partnership. To sum up, the associa- 
tion of hosts and parasites, particularly viruses, 
might lead not to violent disease but to a certain 
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“ balance of power,” which might at times be 
upset with the result that the disease occurred 
after all. 


Discussion: 


In some discussion following the address, Dr. 
T. W. Lumsden, taking up one remark regarding 
breast carcinoma in mice, said that he did not 
gather when he saw Bittner, whose work Dr. 
Andrewes had quoted, that he claimed that if 
the mice with a low-cancer strain were suckled 
by a mother with a high-cancer strain there was 
any constant increase of cancer incidence in the 
young. He thought everyone agreed that the re- 
verse was the case—there was no regularity at 
all. 

Dr. Andrewes remarked that his own state- 
ments had been made on the basis of Bittner’s 
published figures. 

Dr. G. W. M. Findlay recalled a book by Dr. 
W. O. Stapledon, Last and First Men, in which 
he pictured the human race some millions of 
years hence being attacked by the Martians with 
masses of various particles which had _ the 

roperty of receiving and transmitting short- and 
ong-wave radiations.. A large part of the human 
population was thus killed off, and it was only 
when man managed to incorporate the various 
particles into himself, thus converting himself 
into a receiving and transmitting station, that he 
overcame the forces arrayed against him. That 
seemed an analogy on the physical plane for Dr. 
Andrewes’s argument on the biological. Latent 
infection in yellow fever was extremely well 
seen in the African wild monkey; many of these 
animals were found to have immune bodies to 
yellow fever. It was well known that man could 
form reservoirs of latent herpes virus in very 
peculiar situations. A friend of his always got 
genital herpes on taking a Turkish bath. A girl 
now eight years old, when she was 2) fell down 
and grazed her palm; a bullous eruption formed, 
and ever since then, at intervals of three or four 
months, she had the same type of eruption, from 
which the herpes virus could be _ obtained. 
Psittacosis in parrots and budgerigars had been 
mentioned. This infection could apparently con- 
tinue latent for a long time. Some years ago the 
wife of a well-known American became possessed 
of a parrot of which she was very fond. The 
bird was apparently in good health, but after 18 
months or two years the lady developed 
psittacosis, and it was then found that the parrot 
was excreting psittacosis virus in considerable 
amounts. 

Dr. J. T. Edwards said that the conception 
which Dr. Andrewes had brought forward was 
not very difficult for those who practised 
veterinary medicine on domestic animals. It 
had long been recognised that neoplasms in fowls 
might be caused by filter-passers. Rinderpest in 
cattle could be transmitted to rabbits, causing 
merely a transient latent infection. Dr. Andrewes 
had quoted German workers (Waldmann, 
Trautwein, and Pyl) to the effect that the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease could be detected in the 
urine of hyperimmunised cattle more than 200 
days after recovery. The speaker was very 
sceptical about that statement. The fact was that 
the virus would not survive in the urine. The 
observation was more likely to be explained by 
an accidental infection. He referred in conclu- 
sion to the great difference between viruses; 
some were extremely difficult to kill, persisting 
for years in the laboratory, whereas others were 
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very fragile. What was the cause of this 
difference? Was it not possible that in the case 
of mammalian cancers the virus was extremely 
fragile, and when released, perhaps from 
adsorption on the proteins of the host cells, it 
immediately became inactivated and not able to 
persist independently as in the case of avian 
agents? 

Dr. Tom Hare was not sure whether Dr. 
Andrewes had suggested that in fowl paralysis 
(neurolymphomatosis) the causative agent was a 
virus. Perhaps he had merely claimed that from 
the results obtained by certain workers it 
appeared that a virus was present. That view 
was certainly held by a number of workers in 
America and on the Continent as well as at Cam- 
bridge. But from his own work during the last 
five years he found it very difficult to recognise 
fowl paralysis other than as inherited as a 
Mendelian recessive. It might be possible that a 
virus had passed through the germ plasm, but it 
was extremely difficult to visualise that it would 
so pass in almost strictly Mendelian proportions. 
Again, where fowl paralysis was firmly estab- 
lished on a farm year after year one would 
expect some increased virulence of the virus so 
that there would be transmission to other 
“healthy ” strains if in close contact—not solely 
in adult life, but from hatching onwards—with 
the fowl-paralysis-bearing strains. 

Dr. J. H. Douglas Webster said that from a 
clinician’s point of view one of the most striking 
characteristics of an established tumour was that 
it often showed periods of quiescence which 
alternated with periods of activity. The late Sir 
John Bland-Sutton used to say that in speaking 
of the progress of a growth “recurrence ” was 
not the right term; it should be called “ incom- 
plete operation.” But it was a question whether 
he was right. The operation might have been 
complete as regards the cell but not as regards 
the virus infection. He had found after a certain 
amount of study of the subject that cancer 
recurrences showed a certain periodicity almost 
exactly similar to that shown io influenza. The 
periodicity of influenza, which was a known 
virus disease, resembled closely that of malignant 
disease and of a number of benign tumours and 
leukaemia. There was no necessity to accept Dr. 
Andrewes’s suggestion of a tertium quid. Here 
was a virus infection which went into hiberna- 
tion, and then the virus, from some unknown 
intrinsic cause, started reproduction, and the 
patient had recurrences which, in his belief, 
came in periodical cycles. The only thing that 
he could say with regard to the tertium quid was 
that in one series of patients a few weeks after 
an influenza attack he had seen cancer recur- 
rences and cancer’ primaries occur. The 
influenza was possibly the tertium quid which 
had stimulated the appearance of malignancy. 
In a few other instances he had found malign- 
ancy, primary and secondary, immediately after 
the cessation of menstruation, which suggested 
the possibility of a hormonal fertium quid. 


Dr. Andrewes said that Dr. Hare had asked for 
an explanation of how a virus could be trans- 
mitted as a Mendelian character, particularly as 
a recessive character. He would prefer not to 
have to produce a hypothesis until he was con- 
fronted with the evidence. He thought that there 
was need for caution in accepting any suggestion 
that a cancer had a purely hereditary character, 
although it had undoubtedly — hereditary 
characteristics. 
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BAYER PRODUCTS, LTD.: A STATEMENT 


In view of enquiries which have reached us 
regarding the position, in the present interna- 
tional situation, of Bayer Products, Ltd., a firm 
with whom practitioners have had amicable 
business relationships for many years, we feel 
that a good purpose would be served by repro- 
ducing the following from the editorial appear- 
ing in their house journal Clinical Excerpts for 
November :— 

“Tt may perhaps be allowable in the face of 
rumour to explain that we are a British com- 
pany employing British people and having (with 
one exception, an American) British directors. 
This company was formed in 1923 as a result of 
the last war when the German Bayer companies 
in the U.S.A. and this country were liquidated 
by the respective Custodians of Enemy Property 
and the shares and other’ property. were 
purchased by non-German interests. Arising out 
of post-war litigation a settlement was effected 
whereby we were able to buy from the German 
factory valuable pharmaceutical and other pro- 
ducts on satisfactory terms. We were further 
entitled to the benefit of all inventions and dis- 
coveries of the German company. But for the 
tension prior to the present war Bayer Products. 
Ltd.. might now be manufacturing a number of 
products in this country. As the German source 
of supply is naturally closed to us, we are obtain- 
ing drugs of equivalent manufacture and standard 
from the American company which was formed 
by the American purchasers of the German 
Bayer interests in the U.S.A. The_ settlement 
referred to above. it should be added, gave the 
German company a share in our company, but 
this was not a controlling share and naturally 
has been reported to the Custodian of Enemy 
Property, in whose hands any benefits accruing 
from this share remain. So far as supplies of our 
drugs are concerned the profession can rest 
satisfied that we can continue to deliver the 
majority of the products which we listed prior 
to the present war.” 


* * * * * 
THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE B.P. 
COMMISSION 


Professor J. A. Gunn. m.p.. has been appointed 
chairman of the British Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mission in succession to the late Dr. Beddard. 
Professor Gunn has been a member of the Com- 
mission from its formation. He is a distinguished 
pharmacologist of international reputation, 
formerly Professor of Pharmacology in the 
University of Oxford and now Professor of 
Therapeutics in the University and Director of 
the Nuffield Institute for Medical Research. He 
has done research work on the harmine group 
of alkaloids, the action of drugs on the heart, and 
many other subjects. He was a Privy Council 
member of the Society’s Council from 1934 to 
1938._-Pharm. J. 


* * * ae * 


THE PEDIGREE POULTRY INDUSTRY: 
FOODSTUFFS AND FUTURE STOCK 


“A group of pedigree utility poultry breeders, 
with substantial interest in the breeding indus- 
trv, met in London last week (says The Times of 
December 4th), to consider how breeders could 
assist the Government in conserving supplies of 
foodstuffs, and at the same time maintain the 
essential stocks of the country to provide pullets 
of the most economical type during the war, and 
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for development on a sound foundation at a later 
date. It was agreed to represent to the authori- 
ties the vital importance of reducing stocks of 
little productive value, and it was considered 
that the breeding industry would co-operate to 
the fullest extent in this important measure. It 
was emphasised that only pullets bred from 
stock of proved laying capacity should be kept 
and fed on available supplies, and that both the 
poultry industry and the nation would derive 
advantage from a campaign for the survival of 
the fittest production stock in the country. 

“Support was given to a proposal for setting 
up an association of pedigree utility poultry 
breeders, distinct from the existing organisation 
of accredited poultry breeders, because the vast 
majority of the leading breeders of the country 
are outside the accreditation movement. In the 
course of the next few days approach will be 
made to known breeders with a view to forming 
such an association.” 


th 


NEURAL MECHANISM OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOUR IN THE FEMALE CAT 


Corresponding to Nature (September 30th), 
J. P. Maes. of the Laboratory of General 
Pathology. University of Brussels, writes as 


follows: “Female cats in spontaneous or in- 
duced oestrus display a characteristic behaviour 
which may be divided into: (1) courtship 
activities (playful rolling, rubbing, calling, 
crouching with pelvis raised, and ‘ treading’). 
and (2) the after-reaction (vigorous or frantic 
rolling, rubbing, squirming, and licking).* Bard* 
has shown that extirpation of the neocortex 
does not change the specific pattern of the sexual 
response. It was my aim to determine if this 
peculiar performance of the female cat during 
‘heat’ is conditioned by the activity of an 
encephalic ‘sexual centre’ or if some typical 
components of the complex behaviour could still 
be elicited from the spinal cord after transection 
of the brain stem below the medulla. 

“It is self-evident that, among the reactions 
mentioned above, only those the accomplishment 
of which is not dependent on the integrating 
mechanism of standing and equilibrium are 
suitable for this kind of experiment. Two re- 
flexes fulfil these conditions: raising of the 
pelvis, and ‘treading.’ Treading consists in a 
rhythmic slow or rapid marching movement of 
the hind legs with flexion of the thigh and knee 
and dorsal flexion of the foot. as soldiers mark 
time. This is obtained by gentle tapping of the 
perineum. During the course of the investiga- 
tion another reflex apparently characteristic of 
‘heat’ was observed: when the perineum is 
tapped on one side the tail is swept towards the 
other and maintained there until the stimulus 
ceases, uncovering the whole perineum. This is 
the natural attitude of the female cat in oestrus 
when approached by a male. These three re- 
flexes were used as tests for ‘ heat’ in the spinal 
cats. 

“The investigation was carried out on 13 cats, 
cight of which were normal, in the beginning or 
towards the middle of their breeding season. 
Five were ovariectomised during the breeding 
season and studied towards the end or after the 
same. In all the spinal cord was transected at 
the level of the first cervical segment, artificial 
respiration applied, and the cat kept warm on a 
heating pad. From three to six hours after the 


*Bard, Ph., Psych. Rev., 41, 424 (1934); Amer. J. Physiol., 116, 
4 (1936). 
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transection, when the spinal shock had subsided, 
the sexual reflexes were tested on the animal 
held in crouching position, hind legs flexed, chest 
touching the table. Of the eight normal cats, all 
but one showed a compiete positive response 
to tapping of the perineum. Vaginal smears and 
the condition of the ovaries indicated oestfus, 
prooestrus or metoestrus. The one negative 
result was obtained on an old female with 
anoestrus smear and smooth ovarics. She showed 
as the only response an elevation of the pelvis. 
Of the five animals ovariectomised three months 
previously, three were not injected’ with 
oestradiol. Their response was negative as re- 
gards treading and tail movements. Two of them 
showed some raising of the pelvis. When tested 
before the transection no response whatever 
could be elicited. The other two ovariectomised 
animals were injected twice during six days 


with 1 mg. oestradiol (Schering Progynon B 
1939); when they exhibited typical sexual 
behaviour the transection was made. Reflexes 


similar to those obtained from the normal cats 
on heat were obtained from them. 

“These experiments demonstrate that some 
components at least of the sexual behaviour are 
short are reflexes, comparable to the scratch- 
reflex, which can be elicited independently of 
the higher centres, but the occurrence of which 
depends strictly on hormonal conditions. It 
seems, therefore, that the existence of a hypo- 
thetical ‘ sexual centre ’+ should be accepted with 
caution, and then not so much as a pace-maker 
under the influence of which unspecific activi- 
ties of the spinal cord are transformed into 
specific sexual reactions, than as a mechanism 
co-ordinating certain independent activities pre- 
existing at different Soaks of the brain stem. 
Dempsey and Rioch’s+ failure to obtain sexual 
reflexes from decerebrate cats may be explained 
by the ceatensor rigidity which follows the 
mesencephalic transection, rhythmic reactions 
(as treading) and reflex raising of the pelvis 
requiring for their performance a normal balance 
of muscle tone. . 


mene. E. W., and Rioch, D. McK., J. Neurophysiol.,2, 9 
( ). 
* * + * ” 


EFFECTS OF SOIL EROSION 
We reproduce the following from the Scottish 
Farmer: 


Erosion is ew | the greatest single ‘factor 


causing loss of soil fertility, states a_ leaflet 
issued by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture. A large percentage of the available 


plant food in soi) is present in the weathered 
surface layer, and may be permanently lost 
through the removal of that layer by erosion. A 
familiar example may be observed in the loss of 
productivity caused by the formation of gullies; 
but the loss which accompanies the gradual, 
uniform removal of surface soil by sheet erosion, 
while it may be less apparent, is no less real. 
The effect of sheet erosion in reducing soil 
fertility is clearly demonstrated by the results 
of an experiment which has been in progress 
for four years on the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, states William Dickson, of the Field 
Husbandry Division. In this experiment the 
effect on crop growth of varying degrees of 
erosion has been determined by growing barley 
on plots from which different amounts of the 
surface soil have been removed. This dark sur- 
face soil is approximately seven inches deep, 


overlying lighter coloured subsoil. 


| 





December 9th, 1939. 


The results of the experiment indicate that the 
loss in productivity accompanying soil erosion 
has increased rapidly in proportion to the depth 
of surface soil removed, the productivity of ex- 
posed subsoil being less than one-seventh that 
of undisturbed surface soil. In the same experi- 
ment, when fertiliser equivalent to 220 Ib. per 
acre of a 4-8-6 mixture was drilled in with the 
seed, it was found that the fertiliser was less 
effective in restoring productivity on completely 
eroded than on undisturbed soil, the correspond- 
ing increases in yield per acre being 8:8 and 
12°9 bushels respectively. The following table 
shows the yields per acre on land with different 
quantities of surface soil removed, grown with 
and without fertiliser. 

Yields of barley per acre. 


No fertiliser Fertiliser 

applied. applied. 

Surface soil. Bushels. Bushels. 
None removed 39-5 52:4 
3 inches removed 32-7 43°3 
6 inches removed 18-0 28:2 
All removed pie, en 5-2 14-0 





Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


& * * * * 


DEAFNESS IN THE HORSE 
To THE EpItoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir—I have recently had my attention called 
to a carthorse which suddenly went stone deaf. 
I have no doubt that he can hear nothing at all, 
whereas he was previously only too willing to 
halt at the word of command. There is no excess 
of wax in the external ear and no resentment at 
having them examined. 

The interesting thing about it is that for the 
last four or five winters he has been treated for 
anaemia, and though there are other horses in 
the stable he is the only one to get anaemic in 
the winter and responds very well to simple iron 
treatment; in fact he does not feed so well when 
the salt runs out for a few days. At the time he 
went deaf he had no iron for six months. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. B. D. HAL. 

Wiveliscombe, 

Somerset. 

November 27th, 1939. 

(This interesting communication seems to us 
to invite further correspondence, which accord- 
ingly we shall be glad to receive.—Editor. | 








ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


PROTECTIVE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


A new range of Protective Mineral Supplements, of interest to 
members of the Veterinary Profession, is now available from British 
Glues and Chemicals Ltd., who will gladly forward particulars on 
application to them at Imperial House, 15-19, Kingsway, London, 
V.C These supplements (containing trace elements) for dairy 
cows, sheep, pigs and poultry, are manufactured under scientific 
supervision, and after more than fifteen years’ experience in their 
production and use, the manufacturers of ‘‘ Churn ’’ Brand Minerals 
are convinced that they satisfy a real need and that they can whole- 
heartedly be recommended to the stock-owner by his veterinarian 
as a means of preventing the occurrence of certain deficiency and 
other disease conditions. 








